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Doorways to Protection 

Entrance to the Home Office 

Building of the Columbian Na- 
tional Life, Boston, Mass. 





























Ask Your 


Prospects 


—when an accident 
overtakes you? 





The answer is unknown 


* 





—when the inevitable 
bills come rolling in? 


The answer depends upon 
the Accident insurance 
you own, 


THE TRAVELERS 


The Travelers Insurance Company 
The Travelers Indemnity Company 
The Travelers Fire Insurance Company 


HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 





THE OLDEST AND LARGEST ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY IN AMERICA 
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This Week: 
VALUES 
The value of a man has varied consider- 


ably throughout the history of the human 
race. In this issue Frank L. Jones, vice- 
president of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States, brings the 
idea up-to-date with facts and figures. You 
will be interested in his outline of the "com- 
See Page 6. 


pensation’ idea. 


* * * 
OPINION 


Gerhard Hirschfeld discusses the ‘‘Fruits 
of Government Investing,’ his views on this 


problem are expressed on page ten. 


a 
RECORDS 


What did we do last year, and what did 
our neighbors do? Those questions always 
are being asked in suburban and life insur 
ance circles. The answer to what life insur- 
ance companies did last year will be found 
in detail on page 15. 


Next Week: 


MORTGAGEE LIABILITY 


During the second week of this month, the 
Fire Underwriters’ Association of St. Louis 
sought to determine the possible liability of 
a mortgagee to assessment under a mutual 
fire policy and requested an opinion from 
Igoe, Carroll, Higgs & Keefe, noted at 
torneys of that city. The opinion, covering 
the legal problem involved as well as the 
question of liabiity, has just been sub- 
mitted and will appear in these pages next 
week. 

* * * 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


A summary of recent steps which have 
been taken to solve the many problems of 
workmen's compensation insurance will be 
presented in an a ticle by a staff writer of 
The Spectator. 
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Ten Leaders In Life Insurance 


EN companies account for seventy per cent of the aggregate 

transactions of life insurance in the United States. Their 

combined report must evoke the closest attention of every 
insurance man. They epitomise to the public most strikingly the 
colossus of human benefaction which life insurance has come to 
be in the minds of American men and women. Upon leadership 
rests the major responsibility for ordered achievement, whether 
it be in society, in religion, in government, or in trade. And from 
leadership those who espouse affiliated causes must draw confidence, 
character and inspiration. Praiseworthy and surpassing attain- 
ment by the captains embolden their fellows to raise new standards 
of purpose and to conceive new ideals for service. 

So every life insurance man or woman, and they number with 
policyholders and beneficiaries at least seventy-five million in the 
United States, is heartened and encouraged by knowing that life 
insurance, as indicated by the results of the ten giants, in 1933 
successfully battled its way to new heights. By adding, every 
working day, more than seven hundred thousand dollars to their 
admitted assets they reached a peak for all time, with $14,700,466,- 
601. Practically every dollar of this increase went to policy reserves, 
there to remain till some human need transfers it to some policy- 
holder or beneficiary. Every working day in 1933 more than one 
hundred thousand people paid more than three quarters of a million 
dollars to these companies for the protection given by more than a 
quarter of a million policies. No human faculty can adequately 
measure or truly comprehend the relief from anxiety and care 
afforded by the payment of more than six hundred nineteen millions 
of dollars which the untimely hand of death occasioned. Daily into 
perhaps a half a million homes this group paid two million and more 
dollars on about three quarters of a million policies matured by 
death. Over one and one-half billions of dollars, more than seven 
million dollars daily, in addition was paid to living policyholders. 

There is an endorsement to the life insurance institution that 
beggars words contained in the statement that in ten companies 
over eight billions of dollars of new life insurance was undertaken 
during the darkest year, financially considered, in modern America’s 
history. 

The fact that these ten companies are able to present this amazing 
demonstration of the faith that America has in the efficacy of life 
insurance is useable material for every life insurance man. It is 
concrete supporting evidence that protection is as ever the primary 
demand of all who desire future happiness for themselves or for 
those upon whom their affection rests. T IV C 
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UMAN life is the most econom- 
- ically valuable thing we have. It 
has taken generations of the de- 
velopment of property and of life to 


that important values attach 
to anything other than preperty. From 
the beginning of social organizations 
down to the present, there has been 
human beings as property. 
The condition of widespread slavery 
was eliminated in our own enlightened 
country only within the lifetime of 
thousands of our people who are yet 
Citizens of this country, now 


realize 


traffic in 


living. 
living, were formerly owned as slaves. 
In the exchange of people for money or 
commodities there was no sense of im- 
portant value attached to the human 
being other than that attached to any 
other units of animal power, such as 
horses and oxen. In some parts of the 
world there is yet the condition of en- 
slavement of the human being. Within 
generation only have we 
seen the rapid evolution of the idea that 

human being is valuable quite aside 
from his being merely property. 

When I was a lad, my father took me 
to the County Court House to witness 
the conduct of a trial so that I might 
have practical observation of the proc- 
civil government which sub- 
ject was taught in public schools. The 


the present 


esses of 


issue in court was raised by a widow 
had been killed on a 
county. She 


whose husband 


railroad in the claimed 


damages of $7,000. The richest man in 
our township was worth less than that 
amount. Accordingly, it seemed to me 
that the widow’s estimate of the value 
of her husband was excessive; in fact, 
I had heard it said that there were 
many women in the vicinity who would 
willingly give their husbands away. It 
is important to note that in the trial of 
this issue the railroad did not contest 
the facts. The evidence was clear that 
extreme negligence was involved. There 
was not a compensation law in that 
state or in any other state at that time. 
There were no rules by which human 
values could be ascertained. The rail- 
road’s contention was that it was just 
another accident and that people should 
protect themselves against the danger 
of accidents. The verdict of the court 
was an assessment of damages in the 
amount of $1,500. 


Growth of An Idea 


Incidents of that kind were numerous 
in early damage suits in which human 
life was impaired or destroyed. Out of 
such cases grew damages for the loss of 
limb or sight or other injuries which did 
not result in death. Later, there was 
developed the theory of total and per- 
manent disability and the attempt to 
define it in terms of the loss of two 
limbs or of sight or of hearing. 

Out of the merely haphazard determi- 
nation of damages which certainly 
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How Valuable 


Ils a 


Human Being 
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By FRANK L. JONES 
| ice-President, The Equitable Life of the U.S. A. 


rested upon human lives, there was the 
great need to develop orderly procedure 
in such chaotic conditions. The result 
was the evolution of the civil laws of 
compensation. Here was a fast moving 
development from the consideration of 
the human being as property, to one of 
an individual of responsibility and, 
therefore, of human value. 

Life insurance companies had been 
insuring lives for many years prior to 
the abolition of slavery and the determi- 
nation of human values. It seems 
strange that life insurance developed 
along lines of social protection rather 
than that of life values. The early argu- 
ments given for the purchase of life in- 
surance were based upon the uses to 
which the proceeds of the policy were 
to be put—not upon the fact that a 
valuable human life was to become 
obliterated. Even today, the presenta- 
tion and the purchase of life insurance 
has not reached anything like the con- 
ception it should have of supplying the 
continuing values to dependents which 
would have been supplied if the valu- 
able human being had continued to live 
and earn. 

A momentous step in this connection 
was taken by the United States Govern- 
ment upon our entry into the World 
War. Millions of young 
mere boys—were brought into the ser 
vice of their country. A value up0o 
their lives was enacted into law. Ten 


men—some 


9 
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llars was considered to be 
value at risk, whether the 
young man were a common laborer, a 
clerk, a professional man or a student. 
Large numbers of these young men 
engaged in occupational life. 
ing capacity was nil. How- 
neeption of human value had 


thousand 
the huma: 


had not y¢ 
Their earn 
ever, the « 


so grown among us that with practical 
unanimity we provided by law for a 
common denominator of human value. 
All over this country the men and wo- 


men of maturer years and of great oc- 
responsibility made quiet 
comparis of the value of their own 
lives with those of untrained youth. 
The deductions were made that adult 
life is vastly more valuable in dollars 
and cents than most people had pre- 
viously thought. Outstanding in impor- 
tance, however, was the conception of 
human life as having such great in- 
dividual monetary value. 

Here and there the leaders of indus- 
try had developed conceptions of human 
values as distinguished from property 
values. An illustration of this is given 
in a reported statement made by 
Andrew Carnegie. His statement seems 
to have been essentially this; “You 
may take from me the buildings and 
machinery and_ transportation lines 
which I own, and I will rebuild, if you 
will leave my men with me; but if you 
take my men and leave only my mate- 
rial equipment, I cannot rebuild.” 


cupationa! 


Individual lives are insured for 
amounts which run high into the thous- 
ands and even into the millions. Those 
are multiplied incidents of the recog- 
nition of great human values. 

A concurrent development of human 
values has been shown in the field of 
taxation. Neither state constitutions 
nor state statutes gave important con- 
sideration to the bases of taxation ex- 
cept those of property and commodity 
trade, the latter manifesting itself in 
tariffs. The rapid development of in- 
come taxes in the states and the na- 
tion, and in foreign countries, was not 
due wholly to the fact that it con- 
stituted a new source of revenue. It 
included a concept of a human being as 
a unit of economic value. This method 
of taxing would not have had such a 
ready acceptance if it had not been for 
the common recognition of human 
values. 

However, a different phase of esti- 
mating value was developed in the in- 
come tax process which did not appear 
with any great definiteness in the war 
risk enactments. That principle was the 
one of variations in human values as 
measured by both personal and invest- 
ment income. The statements in the 
Declaration of Independence about 
equality certainly are not now consid- 
ered to be true with reference to human 
values; and thus economic distinctions 
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are created by law that are at great 
variance from the old idea of a simple 
poll tax. 


Figuring Actual Value 


Let us now compute the economic 
values of men: 

1. We know a man 
from personal services is $10,000. No 
one would deny that he is an economic 
unit of importance. A conception of 
that value may be had by considering 
that the soundest non-taxable bonds 
which are owned today would need to 
be accumulated in the amount of $250,- 
000 to give a comparable income. Com- 
puted as tax free bonds, at 4 per cent 
interest, the income on the quarter of a 
million of bonds would be $10,000. With 
what care we would lock in the safety 
box a group of bonds of such denomina- 
tion! We would protect them from fire, 
and theft or other loss. On the other 
hand, a personal service income of $10,- 
000 makes of the man a quarter of a 
million dollar asset as measured by his 
income of $10,000 for supposedly the 
period of his expectation of life, and 
that might be for 40 years. Such a man 
is subject to the hazards of accidents of 
every kind. When we consider the num- 
ber of fatal accidents in automobiles 
and in homes, and the large number of 
permanent and partial disabilities, we 
may readily see how serious a matter 
it is to destroy, or even to maim, a 
human economic unit. 


whose income 


2. A man who has an income from 
personal services of $4,000 a year, is 
likewise the equivalent of a tax free 
bond asset of $100,000. 

3. A man who labors with only a 
little more than merely his physical 
power, has a value sufficient to give him 
an income of, say, $1,000 a year. Even 
the professions have architects, 
teachers, lawyers, doctors, dentists and 
ministers whose incomes may be as low 
as $1,000 a year. An income factor as 
low as that must be related to a bond 
ownership of $25,000. 


Principle Applies Always 


The principle is the same regardless 
of the income. Get the point that as a 
going and earning individual his asset 
value is great so long as he is going and 
earning. Most men must travel the road 
of earning from youth on up to the end 
of life, and thus their economic values 
travel with them. 

An interesting approach to this same 
estimate of value may be noted in the 
conception of potential values. Let us 
suppose that a man lives to the age of 
70, and that at 30 his earnings are suffi- 
cient to enable him to set aside one 
thousand dollars a year. He would 
accumulate in the period from age 30 to 
age 70 a capital of $40,000, to which 
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should be added interest. That achieve 
ment would assume no losses in his in 
vestment of these funds, but, as an off- 
set, it likewise takes no account of his 
increased ability from year to year to 
set aside more than a thousand dollars 
annually. Determined from either point 
of view—that of the income basis or 
that of the savings basis—it must be 
admitted that a human being is eco 
nomically valuable. 

It is noteworthy that in countries 
which have developed racial strains of 
great length and enjoy the best in sani- 
tation, pure food and wholesome living, 
there is a much greater average length 
of life than in countries and races which 
have not thus developed and protected 
themselves. The span of life is not the 
same as the average length of life, but 
certainly the averages do reveal condi- 
tions of great variation. For example, 
the average length of life in the United 
States is about 58 years. In India, 
where there are nearly three times as 
many people as in the United States, 
the average length of life is probably 
not more than 24 years. A consideration 
of the averages only, would mean that 
an American, starting at age 20, has 
an economic life ahead of him of 38 
years. On the other hand, a Hindu who 
would start his labors at as early an 
age as 14, would have only ten years of 
economic life. A computation based 
upon the span of life would not show 
such great variations but it would show 
at least important differences. The prin- 
cipal created as capital is very much 
greater with the American than with 
the Hindu, even if we considered all 
other factors as being equal—of course, 
they are not equal. 

The attitude which most of us have 
with reference to human values as com- 
pared with property values may be il- 
lustrated by the incident of an automo- 
bile and its owner. Out on the highway, 
the owner takes his $3,000 car. Even 
though he may be most careful and 
cautious, he is subject to the hazards 
which grow out of both reckless people 
and poor machinery. The crash comes 
and the automobile and the man are 
both destroyed. Suppose you should 
ask the assembled people who rush to 
the scene of the accident just what 
they thought the loss would be. Their 
reply would be almost unanimous in 
figures which represent only the value 
of the car. The owner of a car of that 
value could not afford to operate it on 
an income of less than $10,000 yearly. 
We have, therefore, a development in 
the accident which shows a property 
loss of $3,000 and a human loss of 
$250,000. The latter value is not abso- 
lute but it is the actual amount of loss 
for a period of time coincident with a 
man’s ability to earn that much in- 
come annually from personal services. 
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Insurance Without Frills 


URING the boom days prior to 

the fall of 1929, some insur- 
ance companies evolved .special 
policies of intricate and ramified 
intent with the idea of capturing 
the public fancy. Coverages were 
issued to guarantee watch repair- 
ing, underwrite the efficacy of 
check safety paper, protect the 
alleged investment in odd forms 
of wearing apparel and a host of 
other real or imagined hazards. 
Sales departments were organized 
that smacked of some Wall Street 
efforts to peddle worthless stock. 
The energy and attention of 
agents was diverted into numer- 
ous channels suddenly cut so that 
the broad river of insurance had 
its steady flow partially dissipated 
and the force of its current inter- 
fered with. 

All that was, perhaps, the nat- 
ural growth of the times, but that 
does not condone the practice. In- 
surance, of whatever kind, should 
not present to the public a mul- 
tiplicity of coverage forms em- 
bodying provisions of dubious 
value. Rather should the busi- 
ness seek to show the public a 
united front, not only as regards 
publie relations activities, but in 
the matter of offering really- 
needed protection in the simplest 
form and with the fewest pos- 
sible ifs, buts and whereases. The 
assumption of a fair price is 
a necessity, and the interests of 
any class of insurance are best 
served by a limited number of 
comprehensive contracts filling a 
definite need and affording ample 
and practical protection. 

The furtherance of such a mode 
of procedure wins the respect of 
the public and makes it easier to 
demonstrate the basic value of 
insurance in industry as well as 
in private life. It also permits the 
education and training of agents 
along sound and concerted lines 
and makes for the concentration 
of their energies in the direction 
of the greatest good to insurance 
as a whole and to themselves as 
individuals. 


Competitive Practices 


HE admission by the com- 

panies that unfair competitive 
practices do exist in the produc- 
tion branch of the business of fire 
insurance, as well as casualty and 
surety, seemed to win agency ac- 
claim to which it was not fairly 
entitled. After all, there is no 
reason for getting wildly excited 
about the public announcement of 
a fact that had whiskers when 
most present-day underwriters 
were still in the cradle. There is 
very little new in the way of in- 
surance competition. Admitting 
the existence of something that is 
as plainly visible as a skyscraper 








IT'S UP TO YOU 


@ All progress comes from the in- 
dividual himself. 


@ When you and | and the other 
fellow endeavor to do our own 
jobs well and thoroughly, the 
whole community benefits. 


@And, as each community pro- 
gresses, so goes the Nation. 


@ Today we, as individuals, are be- 
set with multifarious and perplex- 
ing problems both from within 
and without. 


@ But as we, by industry and good 
reasoning, solve our own intimate 
problems, just so much sooner do 
the bigger outside problems take 
care of themselves. 


@ For economic nature has the 
happy faculty of adjusting itself 
to the general trend of individual 
thought and action. 


@To keep our balance in sensitive 
times such as these is no simpie 
matter. 


@ But all history shows that after 
each great social and economic 
storm a new era of progress and 
prosperity has followed as a mat- 
ter of course. 


@ And that New Era is what we are 
striving for right now. 


Everit B. TERHUNE 








the Editors 


appears needless. Of course, if 
the admission tends to bring the 
viewpoint of agents and compa- 
nies into better alignment, there 
will have been justification, byt 
admitting the proximity of q 
problem is not solving it. 

The only real solution to unfair 
competitive practices lies in a 
closer unity between companies 
and agents on the one hand, and 
the presentation of a solid insur. 
ance front to the public on the 
other. Companies and agents, 
acting in concert and good faith, 
have ample force to remove un. 
fair practices. They need not in- 
voke the intervention of State de. 
partmental authority. A perma- 
nent agency and company board 
of complaint might prove one way 
of dealing with those who injure 
not only their competitors but the 
whole fabric of the _ business, 
Anyone convicted before such a 
board could be refused facilities 
by all companies. No other step 
would be necessary and it would 
not be long before disciplinary ef- 
fect would be felt. If insurance 
men themselves do not act, they 
may expect unpleasant outside 
pressure. 


Those Increases! 


NCREASES in the sale of life in- 
surance have happened before, 
at times, but never since the be- 
ginning of the depression has first 
quarter results been more wel- 
come than this one. It looks per- 


manent. The figures from the 
Life Insurance Sales Research 


Bureau show an increased pro 
duction in March of 127 per cent. 
The saying that the depression 
would be over six months before 
we knew about it, might seem t 
have come true. Life insurance 
production kept going up while 
everything else was going down 
after the, shall we call it, “Fall” 
of 1929? 

Following in the general uptum 
in business, life insurance is now 
registering its score. Company, 
association, agency reports—they 
all are optimistic. 
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Time 


New life insurance production in 
March of the 42 reporting member 
companies of the Association of Life 
insurance Pr sidents amounted to 
$787,628,000, an increase of 23 per 
cent over Ma ch of 1933, while for 
the first quarter of 1934 the cumu- 
lative total was 12.7 per cent above 
the amount for the first quarter of 


1933. 





Life insurance companies authorized 
n the State of New York had total 
assets of $18,248,709,842, on January 
| 1934, showing an increase of $311,- 
087,971 during 1933, according to an 
advance report issued by the state 
nsurance department. 





Alden Anderson, president of the 
Capital National Bank of Sacramento, 
selected chairman of the board of 
the California-Western States Life 
Insurance Company, and a committee 
of five is appointed to select a pres- 
ident to succeed J. Roy Kruse, whose 
resignation becomes effective May I. 





The Life Office Management Asso- 
ciation meets in a two-day Eastern 
Conference in New York, devoting a 
portion of its 
sideration of the social responsibilities 
of employers of clerical labor. 





program to a con- | 


The Illinois Bankers Life Assurance | 
Company of Monmouth, Iil., reinsures | 


the Our Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Washington, D. C., recently 
declared insolvent. 





John A. Stevenson, head of the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany's Philadelphia agency, estab- 


lishes a woman's unit in New York 
City with Miss Lenora E. Olsen as 
manager. 





Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania 
announces that he will continue 
Charles H. Graff as acting insurance 
commissioner during the remainder 
of his administration which ends 
January 15, 1935. 





Harry Reynolds Bush, president of 
the Dixie Fire Insurance Company of 
Greensboro, N. C., dies. 





Chauncey S. S. Miller, publicity 
director of the North British & Mer- 
cantile Insurance Company, dies at 
the age of 62. 





The Concord Casualty & Surety 























Answer to the Question, "Wonder whatever 
became of the old-time liquor racketeer?" 

















SOUNDINGS | 


i ——————By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN————— 








” E are engaged in a_ business,” 
President Duffield of the Pruden- 
tial tells his representatives, “and 

we are associated with a company which 

has weathered a world depression and can, 
if need be, weather another.” 

The managements of very few banking 
and industrial enterprises, even those whose 
standing in their own field approaches the 
reputation of the Prudential in the life insur- 
ance business, could make, and stand behind, 
such a remarkable statement. 

The difference is that the life insurance 
business is peculiarly geared to meet the 
financial problems that pile up on the heels 
of business stagnation. 

For example, in an interesting table pub- 
lished in the Northwestern National Life 


| News, it is shown that during the period 


Company, New York, is placed in the | 


hands of Superintendent of Insurance | ; 
| increase 


George S$. Van “Schaick for reha 


bilitation. 





_Raymond M. Smith is elected a 
vice-president of the Seaboard 
Surety Company, New York, and Wil- 
liam R. Conklin and Dr. William S. 
Ladd are elected directors at the 
annual meeting of the company. 





The National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters announces ex- 
tension of the bank robbery limita- 
tion plan, already operative in 23 
states of the west and southwest, to 
~ remaining states, effective Apri! 
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1914-1933 life insurance assets increased 322 
per cent while total bank resources inereased 
but 95 per cent; that payments to policy- 
holders increased 506 per cent as against an 
in general dividend and _ interest 
payments of 290 per cent. Yet the increase 
in premium income did not greatly exceed 
the rate of increase in the total personal in- 
come for the country during that period. 

The point is that there is no fiction to the 
progress of life insurance. New production 
is only one phase on which it depends for 
growth, as witness the table featured else- 
where in this issue showing an increase, in 
assets and reserves of the ten leading com- 
panies, in the face of premium curtailment. 

That is why “they could do it all over 
again.” 
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Tide 


A further increase in business activ- 
ity to 84 per cent of the 1923-25 
average from 81 per cent in Feb- 
ruary, accompanied by “considerable 
growth" in factory employment and 
pay rolls, is reported by the Federal 
Reserve Board. 





Another slight increase in the num- 
ber of commercial failures, the second 
for this month, is reported by Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., there being 265 de- 
faults in the United States for the 
week ended April 19, compared with 
25! and 226, respectivey, in the two 
preceding weeks, and 447 a year ago. 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
trials on the New York Stock Exchange 
for the week ended April 21, 1934. 
according to the New York Herald 
Tribune, closed Monday at 129.79 
and closed Saturday at i31.18. 





Composite average of 30 rails for 
the same week closed Monday at 
41.35 and closed Saturday at 42.56. 





Composite average of 30 bonds 
on the New York Stock Exchange for 
the same week closed Monday at 
95.81 and closed Saturday at 96.44. 





Steel operations at the beginning 
of this week set a new high for the 
year at 54 per cent of capacity, a 
gain of 3.7 points over the rate a 
week ago, according to the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute. 





World consumption of American 
cotton in March was approximately 
1,177,000 bales, compared with |,089,- 
000 bales in February, 1,201,000 bales 
in March, 1933, and 1,171,000 bales 
in March, 1932, according to the 
New York Cotton Exchange Service. 





Wheat experienced the sharpest 
break in many months on the Chicago 
Board of Trade last week under large 
scale liquidations and stop-loss sell 
ing, with prices off 12 cents at the 
low point, and despite a late re- 
covery, net losses for the week were 
75 to 77%/, cents a bushel. 





German steel ingot output in 
March was 929,000 tons, against 
824,000 tons in February and 587,000 
tons in March, 1933. 





New security offerings in the New 
York market last week totaled $13,- 
348,000, compared with $20,993,500 
in the preceding week, $26,720,000 in 
the corresponding week of 1933, and 
$56,442,000 in the week of 1932. 





As a result of the virtual suspen- 
sion of private financing, there has 
accumuated in the last three years 
a demand for $4,500,000,000 of new 
investment capital for producing and 
operating facilities, according to 
estimates by the National Industria: 
Conference Board. 





Advertising volume in March not 
only maintained but surpassed the 
record of qains which have been 
recorded during the past nine months, 
idvertising Age reports. 





who follow developments 


investment market, 


ted out that the government 
ting with private capital in 
and even forcmng—investment 
tunities. The recovery program 
many a million which in 


years would have gone directly 
try. It is estimated that by 
lle of next year, the government 
have spent more than ten billion 
for purposes which normally 
d attract private capital, such as 
to banks, farmers, home owners, 
mortgage companies, power 
rusts, and the like; and about 95 per 
nt of this huge total are long-term 
juirements. Over a period of three- 
years, this investment ac- 
tivity comes to an annual average of 
about three billion dollars, as compared 
with an average per year of over three- 
and-a-half billion dollars, figured over 
the fourteen-year period between 1919 
and 1982. In other words, the govern- 
ient is replacing private investment 
vity. 


} 
railroads, 


and-a-half 


Viewing the Benefits 

It is the purpose of this discussion 
to point out that, far from being detri- 
mental to the interests of private cap- 
ital, this government activity seems to 
be working out to the distinct benefit 
f industry, of investors and of the tax- 
payers. For one thing, private capital 
started its retreat as soon as the busi- 


ness slump cast its shadow over the 
plants and chimneys of the capital 
goods industries, particularly. This is 


well illustrated by the fact that with- 
in the four-year span from September, 
1929, to September, 1933, employment 
in such iron and 
agricultural implements, cement, rail- 
way cars and other typical “durable 
branches the employment index 
dropped from 96.5 to 38, or over 60 per 
With both, security as well as 
profitability of investment conspicuous 
by their absence, total net capital 
flotations for domestic corporate issues 
dwindled from $4,483,000,000 in 1930 
to $170,000,000, in 1933, a drop of more 
than 96 per cent. It is true that the 
same trend prevailed in other countries, 
but nowhere to the above extent. With- 
in the same period, British issues for 
the same purpose declined from £92,- 
900,000 to £66,700,000, a drop of about 
28 per cent; but then, the British in- 
vestment market has of late recovered 
to a remarkable extent. 

The Government stepped in, as out- 
lined above, with the result that divi- 


industries as steel, 


roods 


cent. 


have 





Gerhard H irschfeld 


Discusses 


e@ef 


The Fruits 
of 
Gjovernment 
Investing 


ef 














dends declared in the first quarter of 
the current year are about 7 per cent 
above a year ago; that seventeen mail- 
order houses and chain stores reported 
total net profits for 1933 in excess of 
$93,000,000, an increase of 106 per 
that railroad employment on 
March 15 was 9 per cent above last 
year; that between February, 1933, and 


cent; 


the same month of the present year 
industrial production had gained 28 


per cent, construction contracts 136, 
factory employment 26, freight-car 
loadings 20 per cent. 

Apparently, the element of profit- 
ability has returned into the invest- 
ment picture; and where there is profit- 
ability, there is a certain amount of 
security of investment, too, especially 
if the capital goods industries are in- 
volved. It is, therefore, difficult to 
understand that the flight of funds 
from industry should still be going on. 
This is true of the banks: ten of the 
leading banks and trust companies in 
New York City showed, at the end of 
the first quarter, a rise of nearly 11 
per cent in deposits, of 8.5 per cent in 
resources, but of a little less than 27 
per cent in holdings of U. S. Govern- 
ment securities. The ratio of invest- 
ment in the latter securities to gross 
deposits increased between December 
and March from 28.4 to 32.6 per cent. 


Investment Comparisons 


The same is true of insurance com- 
panies which invested $404,000,000 in 
government bonds in 1932, and $718,- 
600,000 in the following year. The 
trend has even been more marked in the 
new year. The following table compares 
proportionate investments in various 
groups, of total investments, based on 
returns from 27 leading life insurance 
companies, up to February 10: 





1933 
Government bonds , 6 9 4 
Mortgage loans .......... 4 oF o0 
Railroad bonds i ; "gee 
Public utilities .......... 10 995" 


It is evident that, taking these figures 
at their face value, the large source 
of the investment market are not ready 
yet (or have not been up to the above 
date) to take up the support where th 
government is probably only too willing 
to cede it to private capital. It is, } 
the same token, clear that disastrous 
consequences must be anticipated if the 
government were to make radica] 
changes in its recovery program. While. 
admittedly, the refinancing program 
of the government plays its part in the 
increased holdings of government 
bonds, it does not do so to an exten: 
which would belie the aforesaid trend. 
or rather flight away from industry 
For if the willingness were there tp 
invest in industrial securities, this 
could readily be done from the record 
cash balances of banks as well as of 
insurance companies. 


Interest Rates 


Assuming that it is only a question 
of time when our investors will make 
up their mind to throw their support 
to the industrial quarters, it will be 
seen that, with the reestablished con- 
fidence in government securities and 
with the new demand of industry upon 
private capital (caused by depleted 
stocks, obsolete equipment and ma- 
chinery, and regenerated production), 
there will arise influences tending to 
counteract the present easy-money 
market. It may be doubted, though, 
that this will make for higher interest 
rates. Because stronger than the law 
of increased demand (for new capital) 
against weakened supply will be the 
fact that the government has assumed 
the lead in forcing down the rates of 
interest by its conversion operations 
Government rates have in the past been 
the decisive factor for establishing the 
rate of interest in the open market, 
and it is likely that they will run true 
to form in the future. 

This is an important item from the 
industrial point of view. Look, as al 
instance, at the distribution of ou 
national income and see why: between 
1929 and 1932, wages dropped from 
$52,867,000,000 to $31,595,000,000, o 
about 40 per cent. Over the same pt 
riod, dividends declined from $5,963; 
000,000 to about $2,590,000,000, or more 
than 56 per cent. But interest pay 
ments declined from $5,687,000,000 
$5,506,000,000, or a little over 3 pe 
cent. In other words, the “cost” 0 
money is out of all proportion to other 
items on the list of production cost 
A lower interest rate, as forced by th 
government rate, will benefit industry 

(Concluded on page 22) 
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the 


district of 
some of its 
Monument, 
State House on Beacon Hill, and off in 
the distance the Blue Hills of Milton, 
Mass. 


on Franklin 
en Arch Street 
The doors are of bronze, 
entrance vestibule is of statuary marble 
with gray sienna panels. 
barrel-vaulted. 
bule is a cigar 
and at the end of the hallway 
main staircase of statuary marble with 
carved banisters and posts of 
Elevators run to the topmost 
general, 


feet. 


richly 

marble. 
story. In 
divided into offices in the 
The fourth 
company’s 

rooms, 

















HE home office building of The 
Columbian National Life Insur- 
ance Company is located at 77 


Franklin 
of Arch S et. 


ing and retail section of the city, 
uth Terminal 
ly a short distance from the 
The structure was built 


near the S 
tion and 0! 
North Station. 
in 1912, o 
interior fir 
and oak. 

the purest 
to office and 
ornate yet 
and having a 
a life insu 
hundred 


street, covers an 


square feet, 
approximately 


twenty-five 
area of 
and has rentable space of 
40,000 square feet. 


reet, Boston, at the corner 


It is close to the bank- 


Indiana limestone, 
shed in marble, mahogany, 
The type of architecture is 
Italian Renaissance adapted 
banking 
devoid of extraneous details, 
look of solidity as befits 
ance building. It 
feet 


quite 
railroad sta- 


with the 


usage, highly 


rises one 
from the 
about 6,570 


The 


windows of the ten stories let in floods 


of light, 


conditions, and 


the 


the city, 
many 


from 


golden 


islands, 


so necessary to good working 
the 
stories may be seen the entire business 
Boston Harbor and 


uppermost 


Bunker 
dome of 


Hill 
the 


The main entrance of the building is 


and 


Street and the frontage 


is about one hundred 


and the 


The ceiling is 


On the left of the vesti- 


and periodical stand, 


the 


offices, 
rooms, 


is the 


building is 
usual manner. 


floor is occupied by the 
executive 
committee 


directors’ 
paneled 



















Home Office 
Buildings 
of 
Distinction 
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Columbian National 


Life, 
Boston, Mass. 


TUUNUUCUNLUVUHOURNRAUUUUUUHOGULUCLOVOSONTARUEUU COLEUS AU 


in English oak. The marble corridor 
floors throughout the building, the in- 
terior finish, modern plumbing, vacuum 
system of ventilating, the specially 
designed hardware, all were favorably 
commented upon by the group of 
architects and builders who toured the 
building as guests when it was first 
completed. 

One feature which calls for particu- 
lar attention is the deposit vault of 
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reinforced concrete which is practically 
detached from the building all the way 
from its foundation to the roof. Even 
if the walls and of the build- 
ing, although of fireproof construction, 
should collapse, this vault is made to 
stand, and valuables placed in it would 
be beyond the danger of a conflagration. 

The Columbian National Life Insur- 
ance Company was incorporated under 
the laws of Massachusetts in June, 
1902, and commenced business in Sep- 
tember of the year. Its first 
president was Percy Parker of Lowell, 
who was followed on Oct. 11, 1907, by 
the late Arthur E. Childs. Mr. Childs 
was president until Nov., 1933, and was 
succeeded by Francis P. Sears, one 
of the incorporators of the company, 
a member of the Board of Directors 
since the company started busi- 
ness, and its first vice-president and 
comptroller for a number of years. The 
other officers of the company are Wil- 
liam H. Brown, vice-president and 
secretary; A. A. McFall, vice-president 
manager of the Agency Depart- 
John S. Phelps, M.D., medical 
Norman M. Hughes, actuary; 
auditor; Herbert L. 
Newton, treasurer; Philip M. Childs, 
first assistant secretary; Ralph E. 
Pierce, Carl C. Mullen, assistant sec- 
retaries; Daniel J. Lyons, assistant 
actuary. 

The company operates in the states 
of California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Missouri, Nevada, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Utah, and Washington. The 
Columbian National is well equipped at 
its home office in Boston to furnish its 
agents and policyholders with the best 


floors 


same 


ever 


and 
ment; 
director ; 


Albert J. Calef, 


of service. 








ATLANTIC LIFE INSURANCE CO., RICHMOND, VA. 


The following table presents at various ages, the new 
premium rates and values for the Joint Ordinary Life and 
the Joint Twenty-Payment Life contracts, non- participating, 
which became effective April 1, 1934. 


55.05 
(O.5% 

Q9 27 
60 92.37 


Premium 





JOINT ORDINARY LIFE Date 
Non-Participatin Equal oe 

p é é & | Ages $1000 

ae Premium Cash Surrender Values | 21 $30.58 
— Per 3rd 5th 10th 15th 20th | 25 32.18 
4 eee $1000 Year Year Year Year Year 20 34.69 
ol $10.00 $26.00 $62.00 $143.00 $210.00 35 37.95 
= 15.00 31.00 79.00 170.00 247.00 | 4) 5 
ov 22.00 40.00 105.00 210.00 300.00 | 15 9.25 
vo 29.00 50.00 135. 256.00 359.00 50 9.31 
40 36.00 68.00 171.00 307.00 422.00 55 73.17 
45 15.00 89.00 212.00 363.00 487.00 60 92.63 











rei 





The pe ( tator, 








58.00 114.00 257.00 421.00 550.00 
75.00 141.00 303.00 474.00 607.00 
93.00 170.00 349.00 528.00 653.00 


JOINT 20 PAYMENT LIFE 
Non-Participating 
Cash Surrender Values 

3rd 5th 16th 15th 20th 
Year Year Year Year Year 

$34.00 $65.00 $177.00 $343.00 $521.00 
37.00 72.00 192.00 368.00 557.00 
41.00 82.00 214.00 $03.00 608.00 
46.00 94.00 239.00 440.00 662.00 
52.00 108.00 265.00 479.00 718.00 
61.00 123.00 292.00 516.00 773.00 
71.00 138.00 318.00 548.00 $23.00 
83.00 156.00 344.00 572.00 867.00 
97.00 176.00 69.00 587.00 902.00 
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AN APPROACH TO All in ONE POLICK? 
FIRE INSURANCE 


. IF YOU LIVE TO AGE 65—it will pay you $5,000. 
By CLAYTON G. HALE 






































2. IF YOU DIB BEFORE AGE 65—it will pay your family $5,000. 
Y FATAL ACCIDENT should occur to you—it will pay your family 


10,000. 

. IF CERTAIN FATAL ACCIDENTS should occur to you—it will pay your 
family $15,000. 

- IF ACCIDENTAL INJURY should totally incapacitate you-——it will pay 
you $50.00 per week for 52 weeks, and $25.00 per week thereafter 
This pays for one day, one week, one year or for life. 
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: 7 (Non-Cancellable) —(Non-Proratable) “C 
Here’s the biggest little book ever published on IN ADDITION: ewe a 1 ot? 
: P 6. IF YOU BECOME TOTALLY AND PERMANENTLY DISABLED—yoy aay 
Fire Insurance. Its Pages are just crammed will be relieved of the necessity of making any further premium deposits, +) 
‘ . . in 0.9 Then at age 65 you will receive $5,000, just as though you had continued line 
with information. We believe it’s the most com- to make deposits yourself. In the event of your prior death the FULL held 
. ° : FACE VALUE of the Policy will be paid to your family. i€ 
prehensive and concise treatment ever given the No other Life Insurance contract provides such complete coverage. The Stra 
. o 2 rate is the lowest obtainable for the combination of benefits granted. s 
subject. Ideal for the man coming up for a license, GENERAL AGENCY AND DISTRICT MANAGER OPPORTUNITIES TI 
“ AVAILABLE in New England—Michigan—Ohio—North and South Carolina 
for the large buyer of insurance, and for the —Pennsylvania—Missouri—New Jersey—District of Columbia. pred 
old timers as well. An ideal inexpensive present. Write—Agency Department tions 
Pocket size, well printed, attractively bound— UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY whe 
AND ONLY $1. No approval orders. Fill in CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE As J 
and mail the coupon today. Quantity prices on tual 
request. coun 
- tietetettdttetes waeee-- ---- - desp 
A Poli Fit E P 
° : TV 
The Spectator Co., 56th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia olicy to Fit Every Furse - 
Here's my dollar. Send me a copy of “AN APPROACH TO d N d — 
we 
FIRE INSURANCE” by Hale. an ee 7 t 
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NAME , ‘ sale: 
Ordinary—Intermediate—Group ‘ - 

ADDRESS piaadiheedan Monthly Premiums—Juvenile and Adult RB 
erry _ .. BTATE. «<<. ..ccccce. Standard and Substandard Risks and 
Disability Waiver and Income Benefits dres 

Travel and General Accidental Death yon 

Benefits 7 

[ Plus an Attractive Agency Contract sple 
. e ares 
New Dual Income Policy Apply to ws, 


Another sharp tool for Fidelity selling kits. Com- 1 
| bines in one contract its famous “Income for Life” THE UNION LABOR trol 
plan and the well-known Family Income plan to a Pa . , for 

provide coverage of the broadest appeal. LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 








Issued with Disability WASHINGTON, D. C. in 

May be issued with disability income of $10.00 per cou 

month for each unit of “Income for Life” provided. Se ' —— a the 
With “Income for Life,” Family Income and the 

“Dual Income” policies, in addition to its popular | Guaranteed Investment 

Bridge-Builder and Fortifier plans, Fidelity agents , con 

ean successfully meet the modern trend of insur- Do you know that during the past four years— an¢ 

ance buying. the worst in the history of the country—life insurance out 

Send for Booklet | was able to give the same high type of service as the 

“The Company Back of the Contract” during that period of ultra-prosperity just preced- ‘“ 


ing? Able to pay the people of this country during 
1933, alone, more than Three Billion Dollars, and 

U he IDELIT Y MUTUAL LIFE | during the entire four years over Eleven Billion pre 

INSURANCE COMPANY petmeast spe 

PHILADELPHIA These statements shouldn’t be surprising to you wh 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT, President for the record of stability and growth stretch back ter 
— through the years and are guaranteed for the years sai 
to come. The investment value of life insurance - 



































is as certain and enduring as the tides. These values - 

_ eRe are guaranteed. 

= Are you interested in the profession? Then it sa 
nial will pay you to be friendly with for 
THE LIFE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK dic aainiaiiie’ | a 
1933 EDITION | @ company as sturdy as the oak. —j 

THE SPECTATOR COMPANY PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY un 

56th and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia | Frankfort —_ Indiana 2 
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Streamline Sales Congress 


A Big Success 





Thirteenth Annual Meeting of Association 
Presents Speakers Who Talk About Selling 





“Confidence and the optimism of to- 
day” was the keynote of the “stream- 
line’ Tri-State Life Sales Congress 
held last Thursday at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia. 

The 13th annual affair, this one was 
predicated on the difference in condi- 
tions existing today and 13 months ago 
when the previous congress was held. 
As John A. Stevenson, of the Penn Mu- 
tual Life, pointed out—last March the 
country was in the blackest throes of 
despair. Today recovery and optimism 
pervade the air. 

While the attendance was slightly 
lower this year, the figure was highly 
gratifying in view of the fact that the 
sales congress was held later in the 
year than ever before. 

From point of confidence engendered 
and educational and inspirational ad- 
dresses, this one was one of the best 
ever underwritten by the Philadelphia 
Association. 

The sales congress got under way in 
splendid fashion with the opening ad- 
dress—that of Arthur Harrison Mot- 
ley, of the advertising department, 
Crowell Publishing Company, of De- 
troit, Mich., who was solicited 400 times 
for life insurance before he signed his 
name to an application blank. His ad- 
dress was based on those 400 solicita- 
tions and what he and other salesmen 
could learn from the mistakes made by 
the 400th and the success of the 401st. 

He told how he had analyzed every 
contact with the successful salesman 
and how he had jotted down the most 
outstanding feature, good or bad, of 
the previous interviews. 

“Before getting to the most important 
part of any solicitation—the actual 
presentation of the story—the 
speaker reviewed some of the details 
which he had noted during various in- 
terviews and which he found helpful,” 
said Motley. “In discussing, first, the 
selling that takes place before the sales- 
man ever leaves his office, the speaker 
observed that, in his opinion, in ap- 
proaching a client who was a prospect 
for at least $5000 worth of insurance 
and more—probably $10,000 or $20,000 
—it was not only unwise but absolutely 
unnecessary to go in absolutely cold. 
He observed that most life insurance 
sales promotion material looked as if 


sales 
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it had been gotten out by the actuarial 
department, too complicated, too long, 
too impersonal. The speaker observed 
that it was ridiculous to try and sell 
life insurance by mail—when all the 
salesman was actually trying to do was 
get in the door on a nice basis. This 
first successful salesman did just that. 
He sent the speaker two or three let- 
ters on his personal stationery, which 
was of good quality, the letters brief 
so that they would be read and casually 
mentioned the fact that ‘so and so’— 
a man whom the speaker knew in the 
same line of business—had been talking 
with this life insurance salesman about 
the prospect and that he, the life in- 
surance salesman, would like to meet 
the prospect.” 

Mr. Motley then went on to advocate 
good “reception room” manners—for 
the salesman to be honest “and yet with 
sufficient ingenuity to get him in with- 
out creating a barrier as a result of 
his evasive approach.” 

Following Mr. Motley at the morning 
session was C. Preston (Pep)* Dawson, 
production manager of the Beers 
Agency, New England Mutual Life, of 
New York City. 

He said that there were four basic 

First, to 
power that 


principles of salesmanship: 
organize ideas in such a 
“we are applying power at a time when 
it is needed most.” Second, to recognize 
that the human mind will retain only 
10 per cent of what it hears but will 
retain 50 per cent of what it both sees 
Third, to tie up ideas to 
Fourth, to appeal to 


and hears. 
human needs. 
human emotions. 

Mr. Dawson then outlined a practical 
plan which illustrated the principles in- 
volved in the selling process. He ex- 
plained that the sale can readily be 
broken down into three major parts. 
The first is to create desire. In other 
words to make the prospect really want 
the product. The second is to prove the 
pian. In other words to assure the 
prospect that the purchase is a safe 
one. The third step is to secure action 
—commonly referred to as closing. 
Each of these major actions in the sell- 
ing process were broken down into 
minor or subordinate steps. 

The first speaker at the afternoon 
session was Dr. Edwin B. Twitmyer, 
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head of the Department of Psychology, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, who 
told of the part that psychology plays 
in successful selling. 

He said that success in the process 
of selling depended on (1) the amount 
of disposable energy available; (2) the 
level of intellectual functioning; (3) 
the ability to display a repetitive per- 
formance with energy, and (4) the 
amount of level of intelligence, defined 
as the ability to solve what is a new 
problem for the individual. 

Following him was Max Hemmin- 
dinger, special agent, of the Mutual 
Zenefit Life, who pointed out in an in- 
teresting address how the application 
of good reading was conducive to suc- 
cess as a life underwriter. 

The next speaker, Claude H. Voor- 
hees, counsel of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life, pointed out how life insur- 
ance had weathered the worst depres- 
sion in the history of the country. 

He said in part: 


“One could write a book on the per 
formance of life insurance during the 
four years of perhaps the worst de- 
pression in the history of this country. 
This, of course, cannot be done in these 
remarks, but I would like to sketch a 
few of the high spots of the story: 

“FIRST, a very great majority of the 
breadwinners of this country have no 
practical chance whatever of ever ac- 
quiring a sufficient estate, outside of 
what life insurance offers, to assure a 
comfortable old age. 

“SECOND, it follows that a great 
majority of the fathers of the country 
have no chance to leave behind them an 
estate, aside from life insurance, suf- 
ficient to assure bare comforts fer their 
dependents for life. 

“THIRD, to practically all of this 
group, therefore, life and disability in- 
surance affords their one and only solu 
tion to these very grave problems. 

“FOURTH, not only is life and dis- 
ability insurance the only possibility 
but, most fortunately for this group, it 
stands absolutely alone as the one es- 
tate to be purchased on the installment 
plan in which, if death or disability 
arises after a single payment, the plan 
automatically completes itself. 

“FIFTH, as if this opportunity which 
life insurance alone offers were not 
enough, with life insurance we offer 
through our settlement options the 
tremendous benefit of the manage- 
ment, care and investment of this 
unique estate. The record of the past 
years, and especially the last four re- 
ferred to in the paragraph quoted, 
speaks far more forcibly than anything 
we can add. 

“SIXTH, this life insurance estate 
more than practically any other is ac- 
corded special benefits in the way of 
exemption from taxes and claims of 
creditors. 

“LAST, at the very interview in 
which an agent offers all this, the pic- 
ture of this man’s family throughout 
their life can be analyzed and sums pro- 
vided and set aside to meet all the cir- 
cumstances that may reasonably be ex- 
pected to arise throughout the future. 
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Gains! Gains! Gains! 


Monthly production gains ranging from 50 to 15| 
per cent are being scored regularly this year by 
the National Life Company. 


Of course better conditions have helped. But the 
low rate and the unusual features of the Universal 
| policy are coming more and more to be appreciated 
| by the buyers of life insurance and, incidentally, by 
those agents who are privileged to sell the National's 


extra value policy. 


Are you acquainted with those features of the 


Universal that make it a truly different policy? 
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Today’s 


Aspirations 


WO thoughts are constantly with the 
§ yp American citizen today :—First, 

to give most effective action to the na- 
tional movement to recapture prosperity, 
and second, to safeguard himself against 
future dependency. Life insurance is the 
one absolutely safe course toward the sec- 
ond and most important objective. This 
calling is more than ever for men of vision, 
industry and pride of service. Here is a 
Company in an expanding mood, which 
offers fieldmen an unexcelled Home Office 
contract with non-forfeitable renewals. Mod- 
ern and successful prospecting and sales 


service. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Sacramento 








NOW IT's 
LIFE INSURANCE 
by WALTER CLUFF 


Author of "Life Underwriting 
Efficiency" and "The Spirit of 
Life Underwriting.” 





This compact, pocket-size booklet picks up the 
thread after a prospective agent has been sold on life 
insurance and has signed a contract. 


Simply written, frank and straightforward, noo 
technical in every respect, the suggestion is made that 
this thirty-six page booklet be made standard equip 
ment for every new agent. The author explains “the 
demands and exactions that our business makes of 
you as you enter it,” and puts before the new agent 
“the obligations and responsibilities it lays upon you 
through study, preparation and procedure.’’ Plainly, 
it tells what every new agent “must face. what b 
is ‘up against’ ” in selling life insurance 


It is not intended to discourage the new mas 
Rather a thorough reading should start him of ® 
the right direction. This booklet should be amons 
the first of educational matter given to him. It cas 
be used for the older agent who needs to be resol 
on the fundamental habits of life insurance selling 
Review by B. M. Wolberg, C. L. U., in Manager: 
Magazine of the Life Insurance Sales Researct 
Bureau 


50c 


A COPY 


12 COPIES $5.40 
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Transactions of the Ten Largest Life Insurance Companies in 
the United States in 1933 
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Life Companies Protest 
Against Securities Act 

















































Eleven Outstanding Executives 
Agree that Proposed Legisla- 
tion is Inimical to Progress 


\s an aid to national recovery, eleven 
fe insurance companies, with assets 
mounting to $3,600,000,000, suggest 
amendment to the Securities Act of 1933 

and they hold the opinion that recovery 
cannot be accomplished through the is- 
uance. of government securities alone. 
‘It is our firm belief,” wrote the com- 
mittee, “that the act (Securities Act of 
1933) in its present form imposes re- 
trictions and burdens which go far 
beyond the necessities of the occasion” 
the communication to the banking and 
committee’ of the United 
States Senate and the Interstate and 


currency 


Foreign Commerce Committee of the 
House of Representatives sets forth and 
continues: “The unreasonable and far- 
reaching civil liabilities under the act 
ire deterring even the strongest and 
most courageous of corporations from 
proceeding 
with desirable refunding operations.” 


suing new securities or 


“We believe that national recovery 
cannot come alone through the issuance 
of additional Government securities and 
that it is necessary to encourage private 
enterprise to proceed along a normal 
course through the distribution of cor- 
porate securities.” 

This constructive action was taken by 
a group of companies which, for sev- 
eral years, has met informally for con- 
sideration of mutual problems concern- 
ing the life insurance industry. Sign- 
ers of the communication are: Con- 
General Life, Connecticut 
Mutual, Phoenix Mutual and Aetna 
Life of Hartford; the New England 
Mutual, John Hancock Mutual, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual and State Mutual of 
Massachusetts; the Penn and Provident 
Mutuals of Pennsylvania and the Home 
Life of New York. 

The position of these companies, as 
presented in the communication, is that 
they have $3,600,000,000 of assets and 
represent 10,000,000 life insurance poli- 
cies. Measured by assets they have 17 
per cent of the total of companies in 
the United States. 

(Concluded on page 21) 
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Prudential Home Office Executives 


Discuss Problems With Fieldmen 





Excerpts From Addresses Delivered by: George W. Munsick, on 
Advertising Values; Archibald M. Woodruff, on Farm Mortgage 
Loans; Robert H. Bradley, on the Banking Situation; Alfred 
Hurrell, on Company Loyalty; Banquet a Brilliant Affair 





This week’s echoes from the annual meeting of fieldmen of the Prudential] 
Insurance Company of America, who gathered at the home office last week, in- 


clude excerpts from four important speeches by home office executives 


Others 


will be presented in more detail in future issues of this magazine. 


The value of advertising to the life 
insurance salesman in the field was the 
subject of the address made by George 
W. Munsick, vice-president. 

“Considerable money has been and 
will be expended on newspaper and 
magazine advertising,’ Mr. Munsick 
declared. “We expect a return because 
the money so spent we look upon as an 
investment. That return can be materi- 
ally enlarged if the field organization 
makes use of the opportunities that 
advertising provides.” 

The speaker told his audience that he 
did not consider it necessary to include 
their names and addresses in advertis- 
ing in the larger centers of population. 
He reminded them that little business 
is written as a result of phone calls to 
insurance offices and commented upon 





George W. Munsick, 
Prudential Vice-President 


the fact that such business, when it 
reaches the home office, usually suffers 
heavily from rejections. 

“There are some exceptions to that 
theory,” he said. “In small communi- 
ties where perhaps we may have a 
detached assistant or a detached agent, 
the local newspaper, if there is one, is 
a fine medium for life insurance adver- 
tising and that is because the people in 
that locality know the man whose name 
appears in the advertisement and they 
know him because of his activity.” 

After reminding the field representa- 
tives present that every message and 
every thought sent to them in the form 
of an advertisement has been carefully 
considered by those who originated it 
in the home office because it is intended 
to help them to write business, Mr. 
Munsick said: 

“You have undoubtedly noticed that 
many companies are advertising today 
that have not advertised heretofore. A 
great deal of money is being spent. The 
advertising is of an excellent character. 
It is virtually institutional advertising. 
No matter what company’s name may 
appear attached to it, it is advertising 
the business. This is helpful to every 
man in the business.” 

In his address before the annual 
business conference of the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America, last 
week, Alfred Hurrell, vice-president 
and general counsel, spoke on the sub- 
ject of company loyalty and considerate 
supervision by executives and those on 
their respective staffs. 

“You men who take your jobs séti- 
ously,” he said, “realize fully what the 
value is of having a responsible job 
with a great institution like this. You 
contact daily with your fellow men 
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Alfred Hurrell, 


Prudential Vice-President 





who are less fortunate than you. You 
know many men among your intimate 
friends and acquaintances who are suf- 
fering extremely in this depression. It 
is because you value your connection 
with this company and set proper store 
on it that you have been able to carry 
on during these years of stress and 
strain and go forward. 

“Why were you able to do that? Not 
altogether because you were able, up- 
right and energetic men but because 
you had enlisted with an institution 
that had become great by reason of 
the work of other men who had pre- 
ceded you and who had builded some- 
thing that was so solid that the United 
States of America and Canada have 
known it for years as a business en- 
terprise that has the ‘Strength of 
Gibraltar.’ 

Discussing the mortgage loans held 





USUAL BRILLIANT BANQUET 


The annual banquet of the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America, held 
last week at the Hotel Commodore, 
measured up, in every respect, to what 
the fieldmen of the company have 
learned to expect as a climax to the 
annual meeting at the home office. 
President Edward D. Duffield was 
cheered to the echo in his message of 
comradeship which opened the speak- 
ing program, following a dinner of 
"Old New York" flavor. Other home 
office executives were equally well re- 
ceived. The Hon. Paul V. McNutt, 
Governor of Indiana, was the featured 
guest speaker. Many at the banquet 
knew Governor McNutt as a dynamic 
personality, both by reputation and 
from having heard his address before 
the Association of Life Insurance Pres- 
idents last December. He lived up to 
expectations. 

















by the Prudential, Archibald M. Wood- 
ruff, vice-president, said: “At the end 
of the year 1933 we held farm mortgage 
loans for $188,000,000, equal to about 
6 per cent of our assets and about 19 
per cent of our mortgage loan invest- 
ments. Don’t be about our 
farm loans. We read a great 
deal about them, we have heard a great 
deal about them, and I want to say to 
you that we still have confidence in 
our American farms and American 
farmers. I have said before on this 
platform that we believe farm loans 
properly made to be one of the best 


worried 
have 


forms of investment offered, and I can 
conscientiously repeat that statement 
today. 

“At the end of the year we held city 
loans for $841,000,000, or about thirty 
per cent of our assets. Our total mort 
gage loan investment at the end of 
the year was $1,026,000,000, or about 
thirty-seven per cent of assets. 

“The Farm Credit Administration, 
the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration, and the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation were all established for the 
purpose of aiding owners of property 

(Concluded on Page 20) 





on revivals. 











Recover Chese Losses 


This is an ideal time to concentrate 


Wise Salesmen know that 
policyholders returned to 
the “active” list mean good 
friends restored, sound busi- 
ness regained and necessary 
protection replaced for 


those who need it. 


Besides, they know that it is 
their duty, as Life Insurance 
Men, to serve the policy- 


holder and his beneficiary. 


Susurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. Durrie.p, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


Che Prudential 
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Big Buyers for 
Month of March 


\ bought the big policies last 
The Lincoln National Life In- 
Company’s monthly analysis of 

policies for $10,000 and over 
from the 
who 


very definite shift 
men 


Physicians 


ipational order of 
iarge policies. 
ns were first, lawyers were 

etail third, and 
inical engineers were fourth. 
the 


dealers were 


wcupations high in list 


policy buyers included bank- 


kers, wholesale dealers, public 


managers of dairy product 


clothing factories, textile 


, bakeries, iron and steel factories, 


varehouses. Proprietors of per- 


nal businesses who stood high in the 


t and who therefore should be good 


were automobile dealers, 


yuilder and contractors, real estate 


publishers, owners of print shops, 


and electrical engineers. 


Outlook Favorable 


The insurance outlook for the 


tan, told more than 500 
luncheon recently in Indianapolis. 


cited the fact that the Metropolitan had 


not foreclosed a mortgage on Indian- 

apolis property. Mr. Ecker said the 

country was far on the road to pros- 

perity. 

Arthur F. Hall Is Chairman 

of Federal Relief Ass'n. 
Arthur F. Hall, president of The 


Lincoln National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Fort Wayne, has been named 
chairman of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Association for one of the north- 
ern Indiana. The F. E. 
R. A., the organization set up by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to take up the unem- 
ployment created by the disbanding of 
the C. W. A., is now operating in the 
Fort Wayne area under Mr. Hall’s di- 
rection. 


sections of 









































DID WILLIAM T. NASH EVER SELL ANY LIFE INSURANCE 
FOR YOU THROUGH HIS LEAFLETS? 
In the Following Tribute to Him, written by Mansur B. Oakes, 


in “Quota and Volume,” it Would Seem that He Had: 
Why Not Write Him? 


ID you ever sell any life insurance 
D on account of pieces of literature 
prepared by W. T. Nash? 
be interested in Nash himself now. 


If so you will 


| had a most happy visit with him in 
his home a few days ago, found him one 
foot on a chair, other foot in the grave, 
literally; a surgeon amputated to thwart 
a blood clot in the foot. 

It sounds like a tragedy. In a generai 
sense it is, but not in the life of Mr. 
Nash. He said to me: "I have so much 
to be thankful for | 
one foot, I've lived 75 years, my dear 


can't mourn over 


wife has been spared to me, daughter is 
happily married, | have a comfortabie 
home and | love my neighbors.” 

Maybe it is his philosophy now as he 
looks out on life that made it possible 
for him to write the long list of booklets 
and pamphlets that have helped agents 
by the thousands increase their produc- 
tion. 

| have just been looking at the titles 
of his pamphlets as listed by his pub- 
lishers. There seems to be a story in the 
titles. Thinking back at the wife who 
opened the door for me on my visit | can 


read the significance of, "Borrowing 
From Mary," "Giving Yourself a 
Chance," "Monthly Income," “Out of the 
Mouths of Babes," “What Life Insurance 
Means in Daily Life," “When Success Is 


a Failure," "Sticking to the Old Friends." 


If Mr. Nash has been a silent partner 
Tell him 


you don't expect a reply so he won't 








for you, write and tell him so. 


be burdened with correspondence but 
help him see between now and the time 
he is able to go around in a wheel chair 
the countless families that have been 
kept together through the inspiration of 
what he has written, the boys and girls 
who have gone to college because he 
made the value of educational insurance 
clear, the old folks who are happy in 
their own homes because he projected 
them as young people in their sunset 
days. | 

If you painted the house some Spring 
on the commissions you earned as a re- 
sult of his literary labors, tell him so, he'li 
enjoy the smell of the fresh paint. 

His address is W. T. Nash, Franklin, 
Indiana. 


























In- 
diana territory is excellent, Frederick 
H. Ecker, president of the Metropoli- 
agents at a 


He 


———__ 
—— 


Associations In 
Civic Enterprise 


The Seattle Life Underwriters As. 
has organized a committee. 
headed by Fred L. Cassidy, assistant 
for the Prudential, for the 
purpose of raising $20,000 for the sup- 
port of the Seattle Symphony Orches. 
tra. The names of than 900 
prominent business men will be divided 
among the Seattle Association members 
for the purpose of soliciting funds. Be. 
sides aiding the community, many new 
contacts will be made by the members. 
The Seattle organization conducted a 
successful drive for the Orthopedic 
Hospital some nine years ago. Such 
work is bound to reflect to the credit of 
every man engaged in it. 


sociation 


manager 


more 


Dr. Hoffman and Police 
Continue to Disagree 


The statistics on homicide in the va- 
rious American cities, as compiled by 
Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, and publish- 
ed annually in The Spectator, have not 
always, to understate it, enjoyed the 
supporting testimony of the police 
chiefs in the cities showing high rec- 
ords. The Memphis, Tenn., chief, when 
that city led the list, used to become 
really threatening. This year, the sec- 
ond high city’s head of law and order 
protests in the following editorial, from 
the Arkansas Gazette, Little Rock, Ark. 
It is eminently fair to both sides. The 
editorial follows: 

From fourth place last year Little Rock 
has been advanced to second place this yea 
in Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman’s annual re- 
port on homicide rates in American cities. 
The new figure, 52.5 per 100,000 population 
is exceeded among all the 180 cities in the 
list only by that for Lexington, Ky., 59. 
per 100,000. The national rate is reported 
by Dr. Hoffman as 10.7 per 100,000, only a 
little more than one-fifth that of Little 
Rock. 

City authorities question the accuracy of 
the rate given for Little Rock, pointing out 
that the police records show 19 homicides 
inside the city limits in 1933, while Dr 
Hoffman marks up 45 homicides against us 


It is frequently the case in every large! 
city that a person injured by violence out- 
side its limits dies in one of its hospitals 
Such cases in Little Rock are no reflection 
on conditions of law and order in this city 
On the other hand, sirce this is likely to 


happen in every city, the existence of such 
cases may not significantly affect the rel- 
ative standing in the matter of homicides 
Certainly it must be assumed that Dr 
Hoffman—the most eminent authority on 
insurance statistics in the country—uses 
the same basis for all cities in figuring hls 
homicide rates. 

Moreover, if we take the police figure as 


the correct one in this case, Little Rock 
still is left with a homicide rate of 22.2 per 
100,000 for 1933. That is more than twice 
the national rate as ascertained by Dr 


Hoffman, and about three times his figures 
for such great centers of population as De- 
troit, Los Angeles, New York and Phila- 
delphia. 
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Another VV ay of 
Counting Gains 


A strik illustration of the im- 
sroved condition of business in the 
United States compared with a year 
ago is giv in the figures for March 
sales of life insurance just released by 
the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, of Hartford. Sales during the 


127 per cent of those for 
. the month of the banking 
That the better state of 
not a local phenomenon is 


month wel 
March, 19 
moratoriu! 


business 1 


shown by the fact that every state, 
without exception, showed sales ahead 
if those for the same month a year ago. 
Of the reporting companies 89 per 
cent stated that their business was 


that during March, 1933. 
the 
based 


better than 

The data on 
Bureau’s survey 
tained fre 


which Research 


was were ob- 


m companies having in force 


90 per cent of the ordinary legal re- 
serve life insurance business in the 
United States. 

The results in several states are par- 


ticularly noteworthy. In Michigan, for 
example, sales for the past month were 
173 per cent of those for the same 
month last year, reflecting, no doubt, 
the great change in local banking con- 
ditions and in the automotive industry. 
Another state which had an unusually 
large improvement was Mississippi 
where sales were 191 per cent of those 
a year ago. 

An analysis of sales for several con- 
secutive months reveals that there is 
a steady up-turn in the life insurance 
business. For the first three months of 
this year sales were 109 per cent of 
those for January, February and 
March, 1933. The business of the 12 
months ending March 31, 1934, was 97 
per cent of that for the same length of 


NEW COMPTROLLER 





Percy G. Hartnett. Comptroller of 
the General American Life, St. Louis 


time the year previous. This ratio of 
present to past sales over a period of 
12 months is increasing steadily and 
if the present trend continues 12-month 
totals will soon be ahead of those for 
the year previous. 

Asked to comment on the results of 
the present report, one observer said: 
“Comparative figures such as those just 
released by the Research Bureau are 
very helpful because they focus our at- 
tention on the great improvement which 
has been made throughout the country 
during the past year. Of course many 
men feel that they still have a lot of 
lost ground to regain but it is encourag- 
ing at times to be able to look back and 
see that we have been going ahead all 
the time, and in the right direction.” 





Estates for the Future 





Head Office 





Nearly a million people own accumulating estates 
amounting to almost Three Billion Dollars, in the form 
of life insurance in the Sun Life of Canada. 
sum will become payable to them or their dependents | 
during the present generation. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA | 


This large 


Montreal 
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By FRANK ELLINGTON 
URING those long, arid years of 
Prohibition, Mrs. Ella Boole re- 
ceived more than her share of unfavor- 
able publicity, but certainly she scored 


one for temperance in her encounter 
with Mayor William N. McNair, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., last Saturday. The 


mayor apparently forgot that dresses 
seldom have pockets when he pulled a 
pint of whisky from his own pocket and 


offered it to Mrs. Boole. She declined 


the gift this way: “Really, I couldn't 
very well carry it around with me.” 
And no woman in the Tri-State Tem- 


perance Conference accepted hizzoner’s 
invitation to Nation 
and close up all of the saloons by vio 
lence. The mayor was reported to have 
put the bottle back into his pocket and 
left the room immediately. I wondei 
what happened to that pint. 


emulate Carrie 


WOULDN’T know, but I have often 

wondered why so few company letter- 
heads show a telephone number. There 
is, I realize, the matter of changing 
exchanges, and printing costs, etc., but 
1 don’t believe I can recall an important 
number, off hand, that was not the 
same four years ago. 


T is simply impossible to capture, in 

printed words, the enthusiasm that 
a good life insurance man can put over 
from a sales congress platform. I am 
thinking at this moment about the talk 
made by J. Elliott Hall, of the Penn 
Mutual Life, before the Philadelphia 
Association of Life Underwriters. Per- 
sonal to a fault, some folks might say, 
but the fact that he both practiced and 


| preached life insurance allows him to 


retire at fifty (and he probably will 
not), with every possible obligation 
cared for. 


OME of the readers of this column 
have used the leaflets written by 


| William T. Nash, and published by The 
| Spectator Company, and they will be 


interested to read the splendid tribute 
paid him by Mansur B. Oakes. Mr. 
Oakes asks, by way of introduction, 
“Did you ever sell any life insurance 
on account of pieces of literature pre- 
pared by W. T. Nash?” And the an. 
swer doubtless is, “Yes.” 
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Prudential Meeting 


Coneluded Page 17) 


from 


We have cooperated with 
] 


ranizations and our rela 
them have been on a most 
ry basis. We now hold bonds 


$5,000,000 issued by the Home 
Corporation, taken in 


which 


Ov rs’ Loan 
for mortgage loans 

stress and, under the provi- 
recent legislation these bonds 


guaranteed by the Govern- 


We have 
ire proceedings wherever possible, 


endeavored to avoid fore- 
ending unusual leniency to borrow- 
and notwithstanding 
legislation in a number of 


distress, 


averse 


ates and the liberal treatment we 
ave accerded borrowers, our mort- 
gage loan investments show a satisfac- 
tory record, and we feel there is a 
brighter outlook than that which ex- 
sted at the end of 1932. While we 
have endeavored to handle this difficult 
problem in a way to create as little 
hardship to those to whom we have 


loaned money as is consistent with our 
position as trustees, it was inevitable 
that the year 1933 property 
acquisitions should increase. At the end 
of the year we held title to foreclosed 
amounting to $121900,000, 
which represents a change in the form 
of our investment from mortgage loans 


during 


properties 


to owned property and does not neces- 
sarily indicate that we will suffer any 
loss. 

The effect of the banking situation 
on the deposits of the Prudential In- 
surance Company of America was dis- 
cussed by Vice-President Robert H. 
Bradley on April 16. “What looked like 
a very serious situation that gave us 
much cause for worry,” he said, “bids 
fair to clear up better than we had 
dared hope when we were in the midst 
of our banking troubles. 
district had four banks in it 
and we were in the best. It closed. We 
then moved into another bank and that 
closed. Finally only one bank remained 
in that town. In another district 
one bank closed twice. That was un- 
usual. They usually succeeded the first 
time. 


“One 


open 


“We maintain accounts in about 550 
banks for the field representatives to 
use. In addition to that we have from 
1200 to 1400 other accounts for use at 
detached points. Of 
bound to get 


course, we 
caught in 


were 


bank 


some 


closings. 

“When I tell you that the last figures 
I had, and they are very recent, showed 
that at the end of the first quarter 


even with the depression still on we had 
collected between forty and forty-five 
per cent of the money tied up and that 
there is now tied up less than one day’s 
premium income, I think you will agree 
that the situation is better than we 
dared anticipate.” 

In referring to policy loans and cash 
surrenders, Vice-President Bradley said 
that these items thus far this year are 
running identical with the record for 
1931, 


——— 


“This is a big improvement,” he sai 
“There isn’t much point in trying ; 
compare what you were doing in 4}, 
way of surrenders and loans with las 
year, but there is an improvement oye, 
the long period.” 

Mr. Bradley spoke of the speed witj 
which policy loans are being cleare; 
from the home office. This phase of th 
company’s activity SO im. 
proved that such obligations now ay 
put through in from three to five days 


has been 





result? 


than ever before. 


pany’s assets.” 








IT COULDN’T HAPPEN 
.« « But What If It Did? 


If every NYNL policyholder asked for the cash sur- 


render or loan value of his policy—what would be the 


The answer to that question provides astonishing proof 
of the ability of well managed life insurance companies 
to withstand the shocks all companies have met since 
1929 and yet, at the same time, to handle their affairs so 


as to be today in better position to meet unusual demands 


Here is the Answer! 


“If the bonds held by the Company at the end of the 
year were sold at actual market quotations, the money re- 
ceived, together with the cash on hand December 31, 
1933, would pay 98.6 per cent of these cash demands. 
Such cash and bonds represent less than half of the Com- 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. J. ARNOLD. pacsiocxr 


STRONG~- Minneapolis Minn. ~ LIBERAL 


SS  —— 
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Protest Securities Act 


(Concluded from page 16) 
\jthough not expressed in the com- 
unieation that went to Washington, 

the companies might well have sup- 
ported cla for attention on more than 
veneral statements, as, for instance: 
With other life insurance institutions 
ve are giving full cooperation to the 
Government in the purchase of large 
lumes of its securities.” And in sup- 


rt of tl is the fact that life in- 
surance companies of this country have 
increased their holdings of United 
ates Government obligations from 
55,000,000 as of December 31, 1931, 
to $653,000,000 as of December 31, 
1933. The small group of companies 
might well have added also that they 
increased their holdings of United 
States Governments from $70,389,000 
to $122,864,000, from 1931 to 1933 
Purchases for the first three months 
this year have amounted to approxi- 
mately $75,000,000. 


Qt 


In addressing the Congressional com- 
mittees the companies state: “We have 
now had practical experience with the 
influence of the Securities Act for a 
period of nearly nine months and have 
watched with concern the limitation of 
new issues of corporate securities upon 
which the business of the country so 
largely depends. This is of primary 
importance to life insurance because 
of the steady volume of premium and 
interest income which must be invested 
in securities yielding a reasonable re- 
turn.” 

Last year the 11 companies had in- 
come of $110,000,000 in excess of dis- 
bursements, according to an_ inde- 
pendent tabulation of the income and 
disbursement totals of the companies. 
Under normal conditions the excess in- 
come of the companies has ranged as 
high as $200,000,000 a year. In the 
interest of their 10,000,000 policies the 
companies would have the major part 
of the excess funds soundly invested. 

So we turn to the item of “cash” in 
the company statements and the cumu- 
lative total has increased most impres- 
sively, chiefly because new securities 
were not offered. Tabulation of the 
cash of the 11 companies showed in- 
crease from $35,541,000 as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1931 to $93,678,000 as of De- 
cember 31, 1933. The cash of all life 
Imsurance companies of the United 
oo reased from $149,000,000 to 
ao sng in the last two years. 

abnormal amount of cash is 
the result of the lack of offerings of 
first class investments. 
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Obviously the facts bear out the 
claims of the group that investment op- 
portunities have been hindered. It is 
established that the small group of com- 
panies has cooperated with the federal 
government in the purchase of govern- 
mental obligations. The experience of 
ali companies is the same. 

The companies feel that the time has 
now arrived to change the Securities 
Act of 1933 and in so moving they are 
actuated by the purpose of benefitting 





CX 





Ox 


the interest and equities of the policy- 
holders. 

As regard the stock exchange bill the 
companies state: “As to the National 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934, we 
refrain from detailed comments due to 
proposed amendment. We are firmly of 
the belief, however, that this bill should 
be so constructed that it will exercise 
a reasonable control upon unsound 
trading practices without hampering 
the flow of sound investment.” 





Outstanding Stability 


* Size, location, age — all are interesting factors as 
applied to a life insurance company but none of 
these compare in importance to Surplus above 


Liabilities. 


This item in a company’s financial statement is the true measur 
ing rod which determines the strenath and stability of the 


i 


institution. 


With Admitted Assets of $16,616,7 


06.65, the Guarantee Mutual 


Life of Omaha is one of the few companies having Surplus 
above Liabilities equal to 20% of its Legal Reserve. 


There may be larger and older companies in the United States 


7 


but it w 
safe than 
reserve company 


MAlii 


rill be difficult to find one financially stronger or more 
this sound and well managed purely mutual lega! 


A copy of our book let, “An Analysis of Our 32nd Annual State- 
ment’, will pe ailed to anyone interested in a complete 


review of our financial condition. 


Write for details of the excellent Agency op- 
portunities available in Twenty-seven states. 


GuARANTEE Murvar 


fo 


LIFE 


ORGANIZED 190! 


*TOTAL SURPLUS. . 





COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBR. 


. « + §2,568,388.63 


(For the protection of Policyholders) 
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Gerhard Hirschfeld a EVE 
Discusses Investing WANTED eT Managerial Material | _ 


ided from page 10) . 
for States of New York and Ohio _ Cost 
nefit the investor, for it is \ Aes APaTy 


ww in better earnings. 





we come to the conversion 
which, in the United States, 























ned rather late, but not too Men who would make good local and district BUFFALO. ny Presi 
ig eventually distinct relief managers in various territories in New York . tio 
payer. The latest Treasury and Ohio are wanted by this 62 year old company... to start Re 
a dea pe? ae a ey — : eet in confidence with details of experience to ae 
np A i teal gg . Parker Waggoner, Superintendent of Agents, Buffalo, N. Y. Fess 

ibert} - 18 POLICIES—BIRTH TO AGE 60 © Whole Life Special * 20 Payment Life Special « Multiple Optic a 
; per cent will, if completely Life and Annuity * 10 and 20 Year Modified Ordinary Life * 10 and 20 Year Family Income « End ome suran 
il, reduce the annual carrying Se. ae ae 85 * 20 Payment Life, Endowment at 85 © 10,15 and 20 Year Steckl 
the government by approx- ent Specia nvertible Term 10 Year Term © Children’s Policies, Three Forms, Birth to Age 10 sociat 
$10,000,000. Former conver- eee told 1 
a we a a rapes have porated Jan. 10, 1917, and commenced incorporators are M. J. Blitz, Joe Col. yo 
d (and will obtain) similar sav-  bysiness on March 7 of the same year. ligan and Leo O’Brien. ) . - 
\dd to these steps by the Federal whole 
Government similar measures taken b ae urge 
he nut sao a ose — vy Fort Wayne Insurance Board C. C. King, well-known Little Rock - 
ent refunding by New York City at INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 24—Ar- business man, has been appointed field statis 
cent of some $8,000,000 in bonds _ ticles of association have been filed with Tepresentative in charge of agency or. n W 
herto bearing a 4 per cent interest the Indiana Secretary of State by the ganization in Arkansas for the John found 
and you have a good picture of Fort Wayne Insurance Board of Fort Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Com. tive ¢ 
the benefits to the tax-payer and the Wayne, Ind., formed to promote correct pany, according to Robert M. Williams, cost % 
tax-paying industries in years to come. Practices in all insurance business. The general agent. Th 
They finance the government, and their cessft 
ource is gainful private enterprise. said | 
Relief in taxation must by necessity re- of bi 
flect upon increased enterprise and, " 
0. 


therefore, increased private investment 


| H cen 
activity. j 'D 
E ; , Gene 
Here the circle closes. Be it repeated 


that, far from interfering with private wae 
capital, Government investments are mem 
but clearing the path for it—up to the MAN HAT TAN LIFE f co 
time that the latter is willing and ready desig 
to take over and elaborate on the mea- the 


sures which the government has initi- INSURANCE COMPANY busit 

















ated. the 
‘ cam] 
654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
Prudential Appointment NEW YORK CITY - 
Edward L. Katzenbach, of Trenton, 
who was attorney general for the State ? 
of New Jersey from 1924 to 1929, has Founded 1850 THOMAS E, LOVEJOY, President 
: . Gene 
been appointed one of the Policyholders Hom 
Directors of the Prudential Insurance Firer 
Company of America, to succeed the NONo + AO St. F 
late Arthur D. Forst, also of Trenton. Hart 
Nati 
.E 7 » Im 
PREFERRED RISK LIFE ENDOW MENT re 
Knights Life Began _ 
Business in 1917 FAMILY INCOME MODIFIED LIFE _ 
Insut 
On page seve f the 1934 Life . ro AILS ’ 
cag Rgphss hr Iipongs ni SALARY SAVINGS RETIREMENT ANNUITY 
Agents Brief, published recently, the 
year in which the Knights Life Insur- DISABILITY DOUBLE INDEMNITY 
ance Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., began | mi 
business, was erroneously shown to be | " 
1895. The Knights Life was _ incor- — 
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Cost Surveys Important 


Says H. A. Steckler 


President of American Associa- 
tion of General Agents, Just 
Reelected, Outlines Needs 





Stressing the importance of cost sur- 
focal point for study by in- 
surance general agents, Henry A. 
Steckler, president of the American As- 
sociation of Insurance General Agents, 
told the convention o: that body in 
New Orleans last Friday that “matters 
which affect company operation as a 
whole are more directly felt by us.” He 
urged the members to decide on a plan 
for accumulating and disseminating 
statistical data that will provide a basis 

n which managerial policy can be 
founded will allow better execu- 
tive control through the development of 
cost and operating ratios. 

The fundamental factor in the suc- 
cessful conduct of a general agency, 
said President Steckler, is that the cost 
of business must not exceed that of 
direct company operation. 

Pointing out that member units of 
the American Association of Insurance 
General Agents are purely managerial 
and service offices, Mr. Steckler sug- 
gested that, in line with their status, 
members should study the desirability 
f conducting an advertising campaign 
designed to familiarize the public with 
the general agency system of doing 
business as practiced by components of 
the Association. He believes such a 
campaign should be entirely separate 


veys aS a 


and 











United States branches of foreign fire 
and marine companies remitted $12,892,797 
abroad last year. For details of their 
operations in 1933 see Page 26. 

















from the advertising done by companies 
or that already indulged in by mem- 
bers of the organization as individuals. 

At the close of the convention, which 
was the ninth annual meeting of the 
Association, Mr. Steckler was reelected 
president; Rorick Cravens of Cravens, 
Dargan & Company, Houston, Tex., 
was made vice-president; George E. 
Edmonson, Tampa, Fla., was reelected 
secretary and treasurer. 


Cockroaches and Catfish 
Will Crawl and Swim 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 23—The Cock- 
roach Club of America, with which is 
affiliated the Catfish Cocktail Corpora- 
tion (unincorporated), is making plans 
for its usual Derby week round-up of 
members in Louisville, representing a 
grand reunion of insurance men who 
return to celebrate each running of the 
famous old Kentucky Derby. 

John P. Dismukes, former Louisville 
man, who is now with the Fire Com- 
panies’ Adjustment Bureau, Greenville, 
S. C., has sent the first of the usual 
avalanche of club publicity to the mem- 
bers, to acquaint them with the fact 
that sessions this year are scheduled 
for high noon, Thursday, May 3, and 
again at high noon, Friday, May 4, in 
rooms 434-436 Seelbach Hotel. 











General Exchange Insurance, New York 
Home Insurance, New York 

Firemen's Fund, San Francisco 

St. Paul Fire & Marine, St. Paul 
Hartford Fire, Hartford 

National Fire, Hartford 

Importers and Exporters, New York 
Travelers Fire, Hartford 

Federal Insurance, Jersey City 


Insurance Company of North America, Philadelphia 


1933 Totals 
1932 Totals 


Percentage of ten leaders to totals in 1933. 


Percentage of ten leaders to total in 1932 
+ Exch 


* Includ 


adjustment expenses 
idjustment expenses 
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Ten Ranking Fire Companies in Automobile Insurance in 1933 


Net Premiums Net Ratio 
Written Losses Paidt Per Cent 
$10,371,800 *$4,468,861 43.1 
4,340,491 1,686,719 38.8 
2,208,705 1,007,809 45.6 
1,975,392 824,724 41.8 
1,962,815 798,648 40.7 
1,838,175 929,614 50.6 
1,402,675 991,755 70.7 
1,367,314 458,173 33.5 
1,122,660 486,998 43.4 
1,175,764 421,865 35.9 
27,765,801 12,075,166 43.5 
29,010,308 16,629,066 57.3 
49.6 47.5 
40.0 39.1 


Seek to Eliminate 
Underwriters’ Agencies 


Boston Board Sets July i as Date 
for Solution of Dual Represen- 
tation Problem There 


Discontinuation of under writers’ 
agencies in Boston territory by July 1 
is the aim of a move made by the Bos- 
ton Board this week which has for its 
purpose the solution of the problem of 
dual representation in that section. The 
executive committee of the Board pro- 
posed that no member of the Board 
should represent any company which 


maintains more than one agency in 
Boston proper and in the wharf and 
warehouse district. Article I of the 


Board is amended to read as follows: 

“No member shall represent any 
company which permits an agent, other 
than its principal Boston agent, to is- 
sue policies of the company covering 
property located in Boston proper and 
the wharf and warehouse district. No 
member of the Board and no Class A 
or B agent within the corporate limits 
of Boston, shall represent in any capac- 
ity any company whose signature to the 
agreement for the classification of 
agents as given on pages 21, 22, 25 
and 24 is not on file with this board. 
Members shall at once give written no- 
tice to this board upon assuming or 
discontinuing the principal Boston 
agency of any company. 

“No new appointment in contraven- 
tion of this rule may be made after this 
date. 

“Any appointments now existing 
which are not in accord with this rule 
shall be terminated not later than July 
1, 1934, unless otherwise authorized by 
this board, which may extend the time 
for termination in any case where it 
seems expedient to do so, not exceeding 
six months.” 


Chicago Fire Examiners 
Elect J. B. O'Connor 


Chicago, Ill., April—J. B. O’Connor 
of the National Fire of Hartford, was 
the unanimous choice of the Association 
of Fire Insurance Examiners of Chi- 
cago, for president at the annual elec- 
tion held here. 

Others elected include R. J. Bothwell, 
America Fore, vice-president; R. R. 
Stick, Hartford, secretary; and J. C. 
Johnson, Fireman’s Fund, treasurer. 
New directors include Waldron L. 
Dundstrom, Western Factory; H. O. 
Larson, North America; and R. H. 
Erickson, American Reserve. 







































NATIONAL UNION 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


To give real service you must add 
something which cannot be 
bought or measured with money, 
and that is sincerity and integrity. 

-Donald A. Adams 


A 
Good 
Agency 
Company 


























IN THE RUN THROUGH LIFE SEE THAT You 
REACH EACH FINANCIAL STATION ON TIME 


Your Time-table is the book 


“ARE YOU AS OLD FIN. 
ANCIALLY AS IN YEARS?” 


by Charles M. deForest with 


collaboration by S. §. Huebner 


A life guide in personal eco- 
nomics, this book shows your 
clients that the only way to 
raise their financial ages at once in protection of their 
families is to buy life insurance. Keep a “loan library” 
circulating among your prospects. 





Cloth bound: 1 copy 76¢, 3 copies $2, 10 copies $5 


Paper covers: 1 copy 56¢, 2 copies $1, 10 copies $4 


“6% and SAFETY — 


the only six per cent investment recommended’’—the repay- 
ment of policy loans. An illustrated pamphlet. 





“LAY YOUR FOUNDATION FIRST” 

in building your financial shelter. This illustrated pamphlet 

sounds the slogan “Foundation Investment’—life insurance. 
Samples of either or both pamphlets 12¢ in stamps 


100 copies $2.96, 250 copies $6.90, 500 copies $12.20 
L000 copies 21.00, 2500 copies 17.00, S000 copics 85.00 





LIFE UNDERWRITERS have bought 628,000 of these thre 
BUSINESS AIDS 


AMERICAN PROVIDENT Society, INC. 
51 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Ple LSC send copies of Sedeederecceuesesvocsouesesacuconnesonenesussoseceseseceet i 
of tana taiaba cuit tates beaten abet | a re 


of i ie aaa ia amc for which I remit 


ft 


Name, Company and Address 
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HANDY CHART 


of Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous Insurance Companies, 
Giving Operations and Condition for the past 10 years. 


Single copy price 75c, quantity prices upon request. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


56th and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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Separation Endorsed 
For Entire West 


Clearance of Agencies Unani- 
mously Voted by W.U.A.: Ern- 
est A. Henne Elected President 


Separation in excepted-city agencies 
f the West—as definitely forecast in 
’ tor some weeks ago—is to 
hecome a fact. Unanimous vote to ex- 
tend the principle of clear agencies 
into Western territory was polled at 
the annual meeting of the Western 
Underwriters’ Association, held at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., last 
week, 


Not only did the gathering vote in 
favor of separation, but it voted to 
leny membership in the W. U. A. to 
arriers which are represented through 
agencies having non-association com- 


In other words, 
member of the 
that 
such 


panies in their offices. 
fa company is a 
W. U. A. and 
nembership, it 


retain 
only 


wishes to 


may have 


agencies as represent association com- 
panies. Necessary regulations to en- 
force the course decided 
be formulated after study of the ques- 
tion by the committee on order of 
business. 

The action taken followed the ad- 
dress of Retiring-President Walter D. 
Williams and the report of the govern- 
ing committee which was submitted by 
its chairman, John M. Thomas. Another 
report submitted at the meeting was 
that of C. R. Street, vice-president of 
the Great American, on cooperation in 
loss adjustments. 

The question of feeding business to 
fleets through the organization of local 
companies by large 
cities was brought before the W. U. A. 


upon are to 


local agents in 
during the meeting and the vote of the 
members was recorded as against this 
practice. 

At the election of officers, Ernest A. 
Henne, vice-president of the America 
Fore group, was made president, with 
A. F. Powrie, of the Fire Association, 
and Fred W. Koeckert, of the Commer- 
cial Union, as vice-presidents. Charles 
F. Thomas was reelected secretary. 


HIS JOB WILL BE A HARD 
ONE IN COMING WEEKS 





president of the 
who 


Ernest A. Henne, new 

Western Underwriters’ Association, 

faces the task of working out problems 
resulting from separation in the West 





UR SALES 


Ezghty Percent. Per 


PROMOTION PLAN 


-_ j | ] 
Our Sales Promotion Plan does not always succeed 


) + nr +} 7 
Bu , on the othe 


and, detailed records show that out of each one hundred Agents who report 
to us on the outcome of its use, only twenty record failure! 
Chis indicates that our selling aids are about eighty percent. perfect. Do 


you know of any sales plan that is better 


Recently, Swan & 


! with one of 


Sons-Morss Co., our Agents at 


the features of our Sales Service, and, 


or as good, tor that matt 


they ured seventeen new lines with premiums totaling $1,296.75! 
Ot course, net every user shows a return of this size in so short a time, but 
v business amounting to $500.00 or more is not at all unusual. The nature 


esults is largely contingent upon the degree of application t 


ds. If you want to work, and will let us guide you, 


iMcrease your busi.tess 
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our tested 
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you, too, may 


IS NOW 


ect ! 


BY THE FIRE COMPANIES 
OF THE AMERICAN GROUP 





5 00 ove rane 


THE AMERICAN OF NEWARK 
THE COLUMBIA FIRE OF DAYTON 
DIXIE FIRE OF GREENSBORO 
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Grow 


On Foreign Branches 


Victory Palms 


here has always been some slight 
feeling of envy on the part of United 
St underwriters they 
foreign under- 
field, 


ites when 
the results achieved by 


writers in the 


scan 


fire insurance 


notably the British fire underwriters 
Several factors have been responsible 
for this; chief .among them the fact 


hat until comparatively recent years 
fire companies organized here had a 
wide-open eye on the question of in- 


stment profits and it became almost 
a practice in a few quarters to look to 
the investments first and the underwrit- 
ing second. Naturally, underwriting 
suffered and the management of the 
strictly insurance phase of a company’s 
operations sometimes also suffered. One 
or two even reached the 
point where they felt that if they had 
an underwriting loss, but could offset 
it from investment and still 
show a profit, they were sticking to 


companies 


returns 


their status as insurance companies. 


Foreign underwriters have been 
noted for their ability to see only the 
insurance angle of the business clearly 
and to consider investment as an ad- 
albeit an adjunct that 
required safety first, last and always. 
If they made a profit on their invest- 
ments under these conditions, well and 


but they 


junct thereto, 


good, were primarily con- 
cerned with making a profit on their 
insurance operations as such and con- 
stantly kept in mind the consideration 
that they 


and 


were insurance companies 
companies alone—not 
insurance and 
ment corporations. 

That definite 
companies is responsible for 
the fact that during 1933 the licensed 
United States branches of foreign fire 


insurance 
combinations of invest- 
tendency of foreign 
perhaps 






BOSTON INSURANCE CON}Z MAS 


. . j 
Salis “ed 


yal 


87 KILBY STREET 


BOSTON, MASS 


yee mAyLONY INSURANCE COMPANY 





and marine companies operating here 
had net written of $117,- 
166,128 as against losses paid during 
the same time of $53,896,348 for a pure 


premiums 


ratio (aside from the item of expenses) 
of 46.0 per cent. The total income in 
this country of the United States 
branches of these fire and marine com- 
panies was $128,511,828 in 1933. 


Turning Backward 
To Peer Forward 


Will the premium income of the 
United States branches of foreign fire 
and marine companies be 
able either to hold its 
own by comparison with former levels? 
That is the question many managers 
of such asking them- 
selves. Theoretically, the only answer 
lies in the history of the past. Practi- 
cally, there are other influencing fac- 
tors such as the potential business con- 
ditions of the future, the increased or 
decreased spending power of the coun- 
try, the fall of the curve of 
arsonistic fire losses, etc. 


insurance 
increase or to 


branches are 


rise or 


For accurate statistical purposes, the 
history of the past forms the surest 
guide to coming events. If that be so, 
then it is practically certain that the 
premium income of foreign branches 





will show a gradual future decreas 
even though the year 1934 prove tok 
better than 1933. 

In 1933 the net premiums written by 
the foreign branches under discussion 
totaled $117,166,128 but in 1923 they 
had been $169,400,220. This meant that 
these branches had a falling off in net 
premiums amounting to $52,234,092 in 
the decade. It must be borne in mind 
that the first five years of that decade 
comprised a time of unbounded pros 
perity and inflated property values and 
only the last three years experienced 


the aftermath. If premium income is 
gaining for the foreign branches, it 


would be reasonable to suppose that 
the period 1923 to 1933 would show th 
increase. The reverse is the truth. 

Losses paid in 1923 were $89,519,905 
as against paid losses of $53,896,348 in 
1933. That contrast means very little, 
however, because if premiums shrink 
alarmingly, a normal shrinkage in loss 
ratios is not a successful counterbal- 
ance. 

What business factors may yet affect 
the results for 1934 are not predictable, 
but in the light of the past it does not 
appear that premium gains amounting 
to much ean be expected by the United 
States branches of foreign fire and 


marine carriers. 











STRENGTH » PERMANENCE » STABILITY 
Tire Automobile ‘Marine : Casualty: Fidelity « Surety 


IREMANS FUND GROU 


iremans Fund Insurance Company ~ Occidental Insurance Company 


Home Fire & Marine Insurance Company - 
Fireman's Fund Indemnity Company ~ Occidental Indemnity Company 


New York 


Chicago 


SAN FRANCISCO ~ : 


Boston ° 


Atlanta 
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Aggregate Assets Assert 
Right to Recognition 


At the end of 1933, the United 
States branches of foreign fire and 
marine carriers licensed here had a 
total deposit capital of $18,000,000 with 
which to carry on their operations and 
face the coming months. That deposit 
capital, of course, does not represent 


the entire capital of the companies in- 
volved, the balance of their funds being 
held abroad to permit their operations 
in their own country or in other lands. 

The financial growth of the foreign 
company branches here is definitely in- 
dicated from the manner in which their 
assets have been increasing during the 
past 10 years. In that time, and taking 
the depression into consideration, the 
assets of all fire and marine foreign 
companies as held by their United 
States branches rose from $265,350,268 
in 1923 to $294,412,104 in 1933. 


British Lion's Meals 
Contain Meat From U. S. 


The British fire insurance compa- 
nies operating in this country, and 
comprising the majority of the for- 


eign fire companies licensed to do busi- 
ness here through United States 
branches, have gone quietly about their 
business of underwriting fire risks on 
a purely underwriting basis and at the 
same time keeping a sharp eye on their 
investments. Not only the British lion, 
but the French eagles have been re- 
ceiving a goodly ration of insurance 
sustenance from the business in this 
country; even though maintaining re- 
quired deposit capitals with the insur- 
ance departments of the states in 
which their branches here are licensed. 

During 1933—which, incidentally, 
was not the sort of a year that most of 
us would like to see return—the net 
remittances of United States branches 
of foreign fire and marine companies 
as made to their home offices abroad 
amounted to $12,892,792. 

There is no “sour grapes” attitude 
about United States officials in con- 
sidering this fact. They regard it 
rather a tribute to the business 
ability of their cousins “on the other 
side” and are not unmindful that when 
branches of foreign companies get into 
difficulties here funds are promptly sent 
from the home offices abroad to tide 
over the period of stringency. Also, 
they recognize that branches of for- 
eign companies employ thousands of 
United States citizens in a variety of 
insurance capacities. 


as 
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While the remittances to the home 
offices were $12,892,792 last year, that 
is considerably below the figure for 
1928, “just before the battle, mother.” 
In 1928 the net remittances of foreign 
their home offices totaled 
$19,655,040, indicating that the for- 
eigners—as well as the local boys— 
took their lickings after the crash. 
Remittances from foreign branches 
here to their home offices abroad have 
continued to grow with the progress of 


branches to 


the business done by the branches on | 


this side. 
1923, these remittances totaled 
$20,143,296 for the decade, but the 
amount sent abroad last year was over 
half of that sent in the 10-year period 
From 1923 to 1933 the re- 
to the totaled 


only 


just cited. 


mittances home offices 


$80,258,564, showing the constant in- 
crease in this item. 
Remittances abroad as made by 


United States branches of foreign fire 
and marine companies during the entire 
period from 1913 to 1933 aggregated 
$100,401,760. 


Long Look Locates 
Falling Income Items 


Taking a long and 
look at the operations in this country 


comprehensive 


of United States branches of foreign | 


fire and marine companies over a pe- 


riod of years brings to light a tendency 


toward falling off in premium income 
despite a growth in total assets as al- 
ready pointed out in this discussion of 
their business. 

The income from all sources of these 
branches of foreign companies 
$128,511,828 in 1933, but, while 
was a splendid showing for a trying 
year, it was a decided drop from their 
total income of ten years ago. 


$179,640,053. Thus it will be seen that 
this item of their finances fell by an ag- 
gregate of $51,128,225 within a decade. 

Whether this total income factor will 
evince any substantial increase in 1934 
is problematical, but it is likely that 
there will be some gain made since the 
few months of the present year which 
have already passed indicate a trend 


for the better both in premium volume | 


and in loss ratios. 

Total income naturally includes in- 
come from investments as well as from 
premium volume and it is already ap- 
parent that appreciation in securities 
is taking place to a pleasing extent 
and in such a fashion as will change 
many company portfolios for the bet- 
ter. 


In the years from 1913 to |} 


was | 
that 


In 1923 | 
their total income from all sources was | 


SMOKE 


By GENE RogEsCH 


F you believe scenario writers and the 
| cinemantics they motivate, you may 
come to the conclusion that this is in- 
deed an age of youth. Doctrinarians 
prate of youth, dispensers of various 
cure-alls prey on the theme, health clubs 
make much of it and tabloids scream it 
from lurid backgrounds. Now, I am 
willing to admit that this is an age of 
youth as far as competitive athletics, 
beauty pageants and musical comedies 
are concerned, but I am not at all con- 
vinced that the often-credulous and al- 
ways-eager eye of adolescence is par- 
ticularly welcome near the thrones of 
industry. 

* ea 
T seems to me that the opportunities 
for youth to “get to the top”—as the 

homely phrase has it—in business and 
in civic enterprises today are not what 
once they were. Great commercial com- 
binations with a few Titans in the 
seats of power may be partly respon- 
sible. The growth of the idea that a 
college education is an essential to 
American citizenship may have some- 
thing to do with it, since that presup- 
some fourteen years of 
rooms. Also, there may be, and doubt- 
| less are, other contributory factors. I 
know that the number of insurance 
| company presidents who under 

forty years of age is infinitesimal. 


poses class- 


are 


* * 


1 pw the reason lie in the thought 
that only maturity produces wis- 
dom and the ability to govern and lead? 
William Pitt, the Younger, would have 
laughed at such a concept. At 23 that 
great son of the Earl of Chatham was 
First Lord of the Treasury and Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for the British 
Empire. Two years later he was Prime 
Minister. Not only he, but many of 
those who laid the foundations of the 
civilization we live in were, by any 
test of years, mere striplings. 


sd oe * 

|* it that the times have changed? Is 

it that corporate amalgamations have 
placed the symbols of victory in the 
hands of a few? Is it that the old cry 
of “experience” rings with such a true 
note? I do not know. I only feel that 
there should be more room for youth 
on the upper rungs of the success lad- 
der. Lest I be styled a dog barking on 
my own behalf, take note of the fact 
that my years are not many this side 
| of forty. 
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Greetings to the convention were i. 


General Agents’ Problems 
Come Under Review 


Annual Convention of A.A.1.G.A. 
Hears John X. Wegmann Rap 
Existence of "Dummies" 


John X. Wegmann, president of the 
Lafayette Fire Insurance Company of 
New Orleans, told the 
ing of the American Association of 
Insurance General Agents, held in that 
city last Friday and Saturday, that 
should be eliminated from 
the insurance business not only in com- 
operation, but in 


annual meet- 


“dummies” 
pany semi-political 
bodies. He made particular reference 
to the Louisiana Insurance Commission 
which is composed of a lawyer, a lum- 
berman and a real estate agent despite 
requirement that “the members 
should be skilled in insurance.” The 
law of survival of the fittest operates 
to cleanse the business from within, ac 


legal 


Wegmann, and “time 
” even the difficulties 


local situation involving general 


cording to Mr. 
cures everything, 
of a 


agencies. 


brought by 
of the 


Alphonse Davis, 
Louisiana 


president 


Insurance Society, 


and J. F. Miazza of the Fire Com- 
panies’ Adjustment Bureau. 

The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents was represented at the 


gathering by W. Owen Wilson of Rich- 
mond, Va., who described briefly the 
attitude of that body toward the code 
of fair practices which it had filed in 
Washington, D. C., and discussed some 
of the ills of the business including 
company writings at rates other than 
those filed, multiplicity of agencies, and 
improper conduct of branch offices. In 
cities where local boards exist, branch 
offices should be compelled to operate 
in accordance with local rules, Mr. Wil- 
son insisted. 

Rorick Cravens, of Cravens, Dargan 
& Company,- who was elected vice- 
president of the Association, told the 
final business session that dummy gen- 
eral agencies should not be confused 
with real general agencies and that the 
“indiscriminate payment of general 
agency commission to local agents is 
the troubles with the expense 
ratios of some companies.” 


one of 


NAMES of the WEEK 








Summer B, Emerson has been electej 
vice-president of the Fire Association, 
in charge of the financial department 
succeeding the late William S. Evans 

Charles A. Hoyt has joined the pro. 
duction division in the New York 
metropolitan office of the Commercig] 
Union. 

Kenneth C. Trotter has been pro. 
moted from the post of special agent to 
be assistant manager of the Phila- 
delphia department of the Fire Associa- 
tion, located in the Quaker City. 

John Havekost will be a Democratic 
candidate in the primaries for the office 
of governor of Nebraska. He is pres- 
ident of the Nebraska Association of 
Mutual Insurance Companies. 

Frank B. Fowler, president and man- 
ager of the Indiana Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual, Indianapolis, was tendered a ban- 
quet by home-office employees in honor 
of his thirty-seventh year as head of 
the company. 





INTER-OCEAN REINSURANCE COMPANY 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1933 
AS REPORTED TO THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT OF NEW YORK 


ASSETS 
Cash in banks 
Bonds 
Stocks 
First mortgage loans 
Home Office building 
Collateral 
Accrued interest 
Premiums in course of collection 
(not over 90 davs) 


loans 


Admitted 


assets 


Contingency reserve represents the difference between market quotations as of December 31, 
assets in this statement for bonds and stocks owned. 


upon request, 


$ 368,877.01] 


Unearned premiums 


LIABILITIES 


$1.907.707.77 


2.290.822.03 Reserve for losses 219.881.05 
333,474.50 Reserve for taxes 51.546.04 
605.967.55 Funds held for treaties 26.642.7 

87.781.79 All other liabilities 73,131.05 

6,500.00 *Contingeney reserve 190,292.72 
110,773.43 Voluntary reserve 150.000.00 
330,941.36 Capital $ 500,000.00 


Surplus 


Surplus to policy holders 


$4.135.137.67 





REINSURANCE—FIRE AND ALLIED L 


1,015,936.30 
$1,515,936.30 
$4,135,137.67 


1933, and the values carried in 


Complete list of bends and stocks will be furnished to insurance companies 


LIED LINES 








Home Office 





CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Eastern Department 


123 WILLIAM ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Boiler and Machinery 


Lines Gain in Canada 
Increased Volume of Business and 
Lower Loss Ratios Make Busi- 
ness Profitable in 1933 
April 16—In a num- 


throughout the 
increased in 


OTTAWA, CAN., 
ber of power plants 
country the output 
the latter part of 1933 on account of 
certain lines of business. 


was 


restoration of 
There was an increase in the consump- 
l energy for domestic 
localities. The year saw 
new construction in the 


tion of electrical 


use in many 
relatively little 
power plant field. 

The figures for machinery and steam 
insurance that the busi- 
een profitable and satisfac- 
very 


boiler show 
ness has 
tory. The loss experience was 
favorable for the companies. 

Machinery insurance, which includes 
damage to property and liability for 
damage to the property or person of 
others caused by the breakdown of any 
electrical machinery, is comparatively 
new, and therefore subject to greater 
development. 

During the year 1933 the net 
miums written by the companies were 
$147,762 compared with $103,110 in 
1932, an increase of $44,652. In 1933 
the net losses were $36,618 

1932. The 

1933 was 24.78 per cent 
The 
premiums for the period of 12 
$1,442,635 and the total 

losses $393,555, with a loss ratio of 27 


pre- 


incurred 
compared with $29,809 in 
loss ratio for 
as against 28.91 per cent in 1932. 
total 
years were 
per cent. 

A standard policy for the machinery 
lines was prepared in 1930. The cov- 
erage is than that granted 
policy forms and the 
understood by 


broader 
under previous 
conditions are readily 
the assured. 
The figures of the companies for 
insurance in 1933 show 
increase in pre- 


steam boiler 
that 
miums of 


there was an 
$11,848 and the losses were 
nearly 50 per cent lower compared with 
1932, 

1933 the net pre- 
miums written were $381,408, compared 
with $369,506 in 1932. The net losses 
incurred were $14,841, as against $24,- 
977 in 1932. The loss ratio to net pre- 
mimums written was 3.89 per cent for 


During the year 
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Maryland Casualty Statement 
Shows New Financial Position 


The 36th Annual Statement of the 
Maryland Casualty Company (Balti- 
more), issued today, as of Dec. 30, 


1933, shows resources in excess of 32 


million dollars, a surplus to policyhold- 
ers of $6,756,027 and no bills payable. 
The statement gives effect to recent 
stock subscription by the R.F.C. to 
the capital stock of the company. 

The statement brings out the strong 
financial position which the Maryland 
Casualty Company now occupies. Capi- 
tal during the year was increased from 
$1,000,000 to $2,500,000, and after re- 
serves were set up for premiums, taxes, 
unadjusted claims, real estate deprecia- 
tion, plus a contingency reserve to pro- 
vide for shrinkage in investments, the 
surplus to policyholders exceeded six 
and three-quarter million dollars. 

In connection with the statement, F. 
Highlands Burns, _ president, also 
pointed out that there were no bills 
payable as of the year-end, compared 
with an item of $5,000,000 on that ac- 
count in the 1932 statement. 

During the year 1933, Mr. Burns 
added, the company effected a reduction 
of $5,672,000 in expenses 
and other expenses. In its 
existence, the Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany has paid claims aggregating more 
than $275,000,000. 


losses, loss 


36 years’ 


1933 and 6.76 per cent for the previous 
year. The total premiums for the 
period of 45 years are $8,532,749 and 
total claims $1,187,523, with a 
ratio of 14 per cent. 

It is evident that the inspection ser- 
vice of the companies is becoming more 
effective in the prevention of accidents, 
and this is reflected in the lower loss 
ratios for the few 
many years inspection service in con- 
nection with steam 
recognized as an essential 
boiler operation and the same inspec- 
tion is now attached to the inspection 
service in connection with other kinds 
of power plant equipment. 


loss 


past years. For 


boilers has been 
feature of 


In summing up the results of elec- 
trical machinery and steam boiler in- 
surance in Canada during 1933, it can 
be said that they were highly satisfac- 
tory to the executives and stockholders 
of the companies transacting these 
lines in Canada. 





Acquisition Quotas For 
36 Additional States 


Successful Program for Fidelity 
and Surety Cost Conference 
Extended, Effective June | 


of rules enforcement 


successful in 10 


The 
which has been so 
states was made public last week for 
36 additional states by the Conference 
on Acquisition and Field Supervision 
Cost for Fidelity and Surety Business. 

Effective June 1, the quotas of gen- 
eral agents (including branch and ser- 
vice offices) and district agents in the 
states listed below will be as follows: 


program 


General District 





State Agent Agent 
Arizona .. ‘ o- 2 2 
Arkansas ..... _ 2 2 
Colorado ee 4 2 
Connecticut ) 5 
Delaware . . l 1 
Dist. of Columbia 2 2 
Idaho i 2 2 
Indiana 1 5 
Iowa 4 4 
Kansas 4 4 
Kentucky i 4 
Louisiana 2 2 
Maine 2 2 
Maryland ‘ ! 4 
Mississippi ’ 2 2 
Missouri H i 
Montana 2 2 
Nebraska 4 3 
Nevada 1 1 
New Hampshire 2 2 
New Mexico : 2 2 
North Carolina 3 3 
North Dakota 2 2 
Ohio . ; ; 7 7 
Oklahoma 3 3 
Oregon aa 2 2 
Rhode Island 3 3 
South Dakcta yA 2 
Tennessee i 5 
Texas .°. si : 6 6 
Utah , 2 2 
Vermont e 2 
Virginia 5 5 
W: ingto1 H 4 
West Virginia } 

W voming 2 e 


New York Brokers Celebrate 
Thirty - Sixth Anniversary 
Superintendent of insurance George 
S. Van Schaick and Clarence T. Hub- 
bard of the Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford. featured 
speakers at the thirty-sixth anniversary 
of the Insurance Brokers Association of 
New York held at the Drug and Chem- 
ical Club, New York, Tuesday evening. 
At the business session several reports 
were made including that of President 
Louis J. Rice on the administration and 
William Schiff on the newly formed 


were the 


National Association of Insurance 
brokers. George P. Nichols was toast- 
master. 
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Baltimore, Rochester and 
Hartford Win Health Awards 


The names of the winning cities in 
the 19383 Health Conservation Contest, 
which is conducted jointly by the Cham- 
I mmerce of the United States 
and the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, have been announced. 

Cities throughout the United States 
participate annually in the contest, the 


wer of Ce 


object of which is not to determine the 


healthiest cities in the country but to 
honor those which carry on the most ef- 
fective and best balanced community 
public health programs. 

For the larger cities of 500,000 popu- 
lation and more, Baltimore, Md., gets 
first place, with Chicago and Pittsburgh 
receiving honorable mention. 

In cities of between 250,000 and 500,- 
000, Rochester, N. Y., gets first award, 
with honorable mention for Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Oakland, Calif.; Newark, N. J.; 











MARYLAND 


"Bonds and Stocks............. 


Collateral Loans 


due) 


36th Annual Statement, December 30, 1933 


COMPANY - 


ASSETS 

seeceecoscesseees $21,056,692.46 
Real Estate (Home Office Buildings).............. 
Real Estate (Philadelphia Office Buildings)........ 775,412.18 
Real Estate (Other)............ 
Real Estate Mortgages......... 


re 


Premiums in course of collection (less than 90 days 

Reinsured losses due from other Companies. . 

Cash in suspended Banks recoverable under Deposi- 
tory losses paid.......... 


Total Admitted Assets...... 


"Valued in accordance with National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners Security Valuations 


CASUALTY 


BALTIMORE 


2,551,132.79 


203,758.96 
1,342,456.38 
280,687.15 
1,409,735.69 
83,275.09 


3,664,977.37 
686,054.74 
420,176.39 


. $32,474,359.20 








LIABILITIES 


IN oe ee ee rene tae wienaiaa $ 8,108,402.16 


Reserve for Federal, State and other taxes......... 
Reserve for unadjusted claims.................... 
Reserve for Commissions due on premiums in course 

of collection (less than 90 days due)........ 
Reserve for Sundry Accounts..................-. 
Reserve for Real Estate Depreciation............. 
Funds held under reinsurance treaties 


ae a, es 
~ ’ 


| eee eer ee 
I 500,000.00 
DE Ntdsavek Renesas uk kedeaasaas 4,256,027.14 


369,766.82 
14,357,114.79 


697,563.10 
24,741.04 
634,139.37 
124,260.73 
1,402,344.05 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS............... 6,756,027.14 


$32,474,359.20 


or . ° . 
"*This reserve represents difference between values carried in assets 
for non-amortizable bonds and for all stocks, and actual Decem- 
ber 30, 1933, market quotations on such bonds and stocks. 


Although the sale of the first Convertible Preferred Stock had not 
been consummated on December 30, it has since then been com- 
pleted, and this statement gives effect to that transaction. 
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Toledo, Ohio, and Kansas City, Mo, 
tied with Dallas, Texas. 

For cities of 100,000 to 250,009 
population, Hartford, Conn., wins the 
first award, with honorable mention 
for Grand Rapids, Mich.; Duluth, 
Minn.; Reading, Pa.; Erie, Pa.; and 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Among cities of between 50,000 and 
100,C00, Schenectady, N. Y., receives 
first place, with honorable mention for 
Pasadena, Cal.; Evanston, IIl.; Madi- 
son, Wis.; Charleston, S. C.; and Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

In cities of between 20,000 and 50,000 
population, Hackensack, N. J., leads, 
with honorable mention for Santa Ana, 
Cal.; Watertown, N. Y.; Pittsfield, 
Mass.; Maplewood, N. J.; and Hagers- 
town, Md. 

Among the cities of under 20,000 
population first award goes to Palo 
Alto, Cal., and honorable mention to 
Chestertown, Md.; Helena, Mont.; Win- 
netka, Ill.; McComb, Miss.; Emporia, 
Kans.; and Richmond, Ky. 


Try Common Sense 
On Common Stocks 

Buy insurance stocks—for invest- 
ment—only when they are close to, or 
below, their actual liquidating value. 
That is the sound advice given to the 
public by I. Edwin Tanenbaum and 
Linhart Stearns in their new book, 
“Common Sense on Common Stocks,” 
which has just been published by Covici 
Friede. The volume approaches com- 
mon stocks of railroads, public utilities, 
manufacturing concerns, raw material 
producers and banks and _ insurance 
companies from the investor’s stand- 
point almost exclusively and gives an 
intelligent and penetrating analysis of 
what the average purchaser should 
know about the shares he intends buy- 
ing. 

Perhaps feeling that the man who 
said “a speculation is an investment 
that turned out badly” knew what he 
was talking about, the authors of this 
interesting book have steered clear of 
the purely speculative and have con- 
fined their discussion to the funda- 
mentals of putting money to work via 
shares in hand. Taking the data as 
supplied by The Spectator, the chapter 
dealing with bank and insurance com- 
pany stocks reviews the management 
principles of such institutions and, as 
regards fire and casualty carriers, 
points out that in spite of examinations 
and regulation insurance stockholders 
recently fared no better than those of 
other firms; the conclusion being “that 
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— oom 
there is no adequate substitute for in- still arise out of the fact that so-called Th THIRD PARTY 
tegrity, j ment and sound business standard practices in the casualty in- a 
managemeiit.’ surance field are different in many re- By Dick JoHNSTON 

Insuranc: stockholders own the busi- spects from what are recognized as | ; 
ness and assets “on margin” only, be- standard practices in the fire field. || N many ways, the art of salesman- 
cause of the liabilities which rank prior There must be, in other words a rap- ship is similar to any other art or 
to the common stock, say the authors of port between fire and casualty boards | vocation. Anyone can sell, but some 
the book; and they urge investors who and bureaus; regulations, to be ef- | do it better than others. Opinions as 
seek safety to stick to tried and tested fective and avoid chaos, should apply, | to why this is so are varied and often 
companies. The book sells at $2.50 per in some respects to the entire field of | contradictory. It is even hinted at times 
copy. property insurance. | that, like writers and poets, salesmen 


Conflicts As Between 


Fire and Casualty Boards 

Reports that the New York Fire In- 
surance Exchange has censured two 
large companies for violation of ex- 
change agreements in respect to com- 
missions paid to producers housed in 
buildings of affiliated casualty or life 
companies add one more instance to the 
many in which difficulties have arisen 
as a result of conflicting regulations as 
between fire and casualty governing or- 
ganizations. It is becoming increasingly 


evident, in the opinion of many ob- 
servers, that with both the fire and 
casualty fields dominated, to a large ex- 


tent, by fleets which operate their fire 
and casualty companies side by side in 
most cities, through the same branch 
or service offices, and through the same 
agencies, it is necessary to have a uni- 
formity of practices. It is felt that if 
a fleet’s fire company is board and bu- 
reau in every respect in its operations 
within a territory, then its casualty 
carrier, likewise, should conform to the 
corresponding governing organizations 
in the casualty insurance field. Even, 
however, if this principle were estab- 
lished and adhered to, difficulties would 


Dartmouth Alumnae 


Honor H. P. Jackson 


Harold P. Jackson, president of the 
Bankers Indemnity Company of New- 
ark, is notably active in the alumnae 
affairs of his alma mater, Dartmouth 
College. A graduate with the class of 
1910, he is just completing a five year 
term as president of his class alumnae, 
and at the annual dinner early this 
month of the Dartmouth Club of North- 
ern New Jersey, he was elected presi- 
dent for the ensuing year. 





Industrial Accidents 
Increasing in Ontario 


There were 4057 accidents reported 
to the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
of Ontario during the month of March, 
as compared with 3930 during Febru- 
ary and 2935 during March of 1933. 
The fatal cases numbered 24, as against 
17 in February. 

The total benefits awarded amounted 
to $344,412. 

The accidents reported for the first 
quarter of 1934 numbered 11,794, as 
compared with 8311 for the same period 
last year. 





HOME OFFICES: 





These Local-A gency-Minded Companies originated 
the slogan, “Consult your Agent or Broker as you 


would your Doctor or Lawyer.” 


vWv 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


with which is affiliated 


FIDELITY AND GUARANTY FIRE CORP. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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| are born, not made. To the tyro just 


| tence in 





breaking into the ranks such a sug- 
is disastrous. Peculiar talents 
are necessary, of course, but their exis- 
the average run of men is 
more prevalent than would seem to be 
indicated by the ratio of successes and 


gestion 


failures. 
* * 

HERE is no harm in believing that 

one’s life is shaped by a destiny 
over which there is no control, but it 
must be remembered that such preor- 
dained things cannot be _ foreseen. 
Neither can it be proved that the hands 
of Fate have been meddling in one’s 
affairs after an event or circumstance 
has come to pass. Fate as a manipula- 
tor of fortunes is an excuse rather than 


| a valid reason, and excuses should be 


reserved as a balm to reminiscences in 
one’s dotage. While there is yet time 
to remedy one’s mistakes or to start 
anew in different fields, Fate and all 
other excuses must be ruled out as 
debilitating influences. 


* * «* 


UCCESS in any line of endeavor 
is the result entirely of individual 
effort. The ease with which one may do 
a job depends upon his background. In 


| selling as in writing facility of effort 


comes from knowledge and experience. 
Such a background is not inherited, 
nor is it handed to one on a platter by 
Fate. If it is non-existent, it may be 
obtained. To do so requires the discov- 
ery and use of the talents that every 
man has in a fair amount. Natural 
ability merely follows in the path of 
the greatest knowledge and experience. 


* *x * 


HIS attitude of approach is all im- 
portant. What has been done by 
others can be done again if one will 
set himself doggedly to it. Confidence 
that one has in himself the peculiar 


| talents necessary, discovering and de- 


veloping those talents to apply to the 
work in hand and faith in the success- 


| ful outcome of honest effort, all are the 
| primary requisites of a beginner who 


hopes to make an impression in his 
chosen field. 
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Royal and Eagle Indemnity 
Announce Contest Winners 
have been an- 
the 


the 


rhe following agents 
first award winners in 
contest 


iT ‘ | an 
conducted by 


new l ness 


lemnity and Eagle Indemnity 


over a four-month period 


Sept. 1 to Dec. 31 of 


extending from 


Royal Indemnity—Howard I. Sie- 
grist, Bridgeport, Conn., in class A 
ield; William G. Parker, Manchester, 
N. H., class B; Samuel N. Pierson, 
Stamford, Conn., class C; Louise Wal- 
ton, Valley Stream, L. I., class D; 
Dwight H. Rutherford, Athens, Ohio, 
cla Ie 

Eagle Indemnity—W. C. Dunahue, 


Baltimore, and W. B. Holly- 


Blassick, 


wood, Calif., tied, class A; Charles A. 
Leonard, Jr., Kenosha, Wis., class B; 
Otis L. Miller, Belleville, Ill., class C. 

Participants in the contest included 
ill individual producers who had been 
under contract with the company for 


at least twelve months prior to Sept. 1, 
1933. The award in each case consisted 
of a silver loving 

ribed. The five 


cup, suitably in- 


classifications, “A” 


U.S.F. & G. Field Changes 





BALTIMORE, April Several 
changes in managers and branch of- 
fices and in the field force are an- 


nounced by the United 
and Guaranty Company. 
effective May 1, follow: 


States Fidelity 
The changes, 


Wickliffe B. Lewis, formerly of the 
Charles Town, W. V. branch, to be 
manager of the Buffalo Service Office, 


Ken- 
manager, Min- 


succeeding the late William H. 
nedy; John J. Dondore, 


neapolis branch, succeeding G. B. 
Eckles, who goes to the Portland, Ore. 
branch, succeeding C. P. Price, who 


retires after 
company. 

E. W. 
agent at 


20 years service with the 


Altstreatter 
Cleveland 


is named special 
and C. W. Young 
special agent at San Francisco. 


to “E,” were made on a basis of pop- 
ulation in such a way as to equalize 
opportunities in all sections of the 


country. Awards were to single pro- 
ducers and not to an agency as a group. 


New business in all lines except work- 





WO great affiliated 


a great “pleasure-planned’ 


ure. 








7 Norti 


FURNESS 


Bermuda Line 


ANNOUNCING 


THE 1934 CONVENTION 


“BERMUD 


(October 10-14) 


The International Association of 
( — and Surety Underwriters 


associations 

Furness convention to the sunny shores of Bermuda! A 
wise choice—as they will discover. 
* sea liner will be at their disposal 
—every provision will be made for their comfort and pleas- 
Welcome, delegates—a thrilling experience awaits you! 







— ee — ee 
———<—<—— 


Maryland Casualty Co. Elects 
Former Government Officials 

BALTIMORE, April 21—Election of 
two new vice-presidents was announce) 
this week by the Maryland Casualty 
Company following a meeting of the 
board of directors. 

The new executives are Sillimay 
Evans and Edward G. Lowry, Jr., both 
of whom will give up important posi- 
tions with the Federal Government jp 
Washington. Mr. Evans now is gery. 
ing as fourth Assistant Postmaster. 
General and Mr. Lowry as special as. 
sistant to Secretary of Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau. 

The casualty company also announced 
the election of Howard W. Jackson, 
Mayor of Baltimore, and Howard 
3ruce, president of the Baltimore Na- 
tional Bank, as additional directors. 
Announcement of these changes was 
made by F. Highlands Burns, president, 

The new vice-presidents will represent 
the interest in the Maryland Casualty 
Company acquired by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation as a result 


men’s compensation and health insur- of money advanced by that agency to 
ance counted on a point system. finance the purchase of preferred stock. 
Insurance Companies that 
have held Conventions and 


National Association 
of Casualty & Surety 
Agents 


choose a_ sea-going 


Every modern facility of 








Prize Trips for Leading Sales- 
men via Furness to Bermuda 


Continental Assurance Co., Chicago, Ill 


Brooklyn National Life, New York, N. Y 


Scranton Life Insurance Co., Scranton, Pa 
Eastern Life Insurance C New York, N. ¥ 
North American Insurance ¢ Chicago, Ill 
Philadelphia Life Insuranc Philadelphia, Pa 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Banker’s National Life, Jersey City, N. J 
Bankers Life Company, Des Moines, Iowa 
“Home Life Insurance Co., New York City 
*Sc luled winter 1934-35 
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Albany Legislation 

ALBANY, April 25—During the clos- 
ing hours of the legislature many bills 
relating insurance were passed, in- 
cluding number of Departmental 
measures. Outstanding bills, passed 
and awaiting the Governor’s action, 
are the following: 

Assemblyman Alexander H. Garn- 
jost’s, an ending sections 27 and 44, In- 
surance law, to provide that foreign 
fre insurance companies must file de- 
tailed statements with the Department 
not later than March 1st each year in- 
stead of by February 15. It also relates 
to the time for filing annual reports of 
fre and marine insurance companies. 

Senator D. T. O’Brien, amending sec- 
Insurance law, relative to 
agents of health and accident com- 
panies, by providing that the certificate 


tion 9l-a, 


accompanying the application for au- 
thority must be executed by the presi- 
dent, the vice-president, secretary, as- 
sistant secretary, or a United States 
Manager of the Underwriter, instead of 
“an executive officer,” and relative to 
service of notice in case of suspension 
or revocation of a license, or denial of 
an application. 

Senator D. T. O’Brien, amending sec- 
tion 36, Insurance law, by prohibiting 
insurance companies from making loans 
to officers, directors, agents, trustees, 
or employees. 

Senator D. T. O’Brien, amending sec- 
tion 142, Insurance law, relative to ser- 
vice of notice in the case of suspension 
and revocation of an agent’s license, 
etc. 

Senator D. T. O’Brien, amending sec- 
tion 83, Insurance law, relative to dis- 
tribution of surplus by life insurance 
companies, by providing that the ap- 
portionment, in the case of a policy, 
shall not, after the first policy year be 
made contingent upon payment of the 
whole or part of the premium for the 
subsequent policy year. 

Assemblyman Alexander H. Garn- 
jost, adding new section 101-e, Insur- 
ance law, to prohibit agreements for 
payment of funeral, burial or other ex- 
penses, with representatives of deceased 
persons, 

Assemblyman Irving M. Ives, amend- 
ing subdivision 4, section 262, Insur- 
ance law, by providing that no premium 
cooperative fire insurance company 
shall do business in New York City un- 
less it meets certain prescribed require- 
ments. 

Assemblyman Alexander H. Garn- 
jost, amending section 244, Insurance 
law, by providing that the reserve for 
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He Had the Wrong Method 


Abraham Benjamin, 37 years old, an 
insurance salesman, held to the 
grand jury in Chicago last week when 
two boys, George Smith and William 
Rawson, testified that Benjamin had 
hired them to smash windows to further 
his insurance business. He is held on 
charges of conspiracy to defraud and 
malicious mischief. 


was 








motor vehicle insurance policies, during 
three years preceding the date of ex- 
amination, shall be seventy per cent of 
the earned premium of each of such 
years, less loss and loss expense pay- 
ments. 

Bills killed in the Senate included 
Senator T. D. O’Brien’s, amending sub- 
division 3, section 16, Insurance law, to 
restrict the investment of seventy per 
cent of unearned premium and loss 
reserve funds of non-life companies to 
securities now prescribed for minimum 
capital investments of such companies, 
under subdivision 1 of the 
also his bill, amending section 7, Insur- 
ance law, so as to require rating organ- 
izations to pay the cost of examination 
by the State Insurance Department. 

Governor Lehman has vetoed the bill 
of Assemblyman James R. Robinson, 
adding new section 23-a, general city 
law, to permit banks, in which city 
money is deposited, to give as security, 
in lieu of a surety bond, unmatured 
bonds of the United States, or a state, 
or of any county, town, city, village or 
school district, as collateral. 


section; 


Unemployment Bill Killed 

During its closing hours the Assem- 
bly killed the so-called Hanley-Erlich 
bill, creating an unemployment reserve 
fund, to which employees were to con- 
tribute 1 per cent of their earnings. 

The Senate Assemblyman 
Alexander H. Garnjost’s bill, amending 
section 110, Insurance law, relative to 
kinds of insurance fire insurance cor- 
porations may make by including loss 
or damage from volcanic eruptions, 
vandalism, or malicious mischief, as well 
as damage to automobiles and aircraft, 
from confiscation, etc. The Senate also 
Assembyman Garnjost’s bill 
amending subdivision 5, section 70, In- 
surance law, relative to casualty cor- 
porations, by providing for insurance 
against loss or damage by burglary, 
robbery, fraud, etc.; all kinds of loss 
or destruction of, or damage to, moneys, 
securities, ete., while in the custody 
being transported by a carrier, 
for hire, or in the mails; also, to au- 
tomobiles and aircraft by burglary. 


passed 


passed 


of or 
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Illinois Launches Campaign 
for Responsibility Law 

Cuicaco, April 23—A statewide cam- 
paign for the early adoption of a 
financial responsibility act for motor- 
ists and for a drivers’ license law, as 
means of reducing the toll of automo- 
bile deaths and accidents, will be 
launched this week in Springfield at a 
huge rally. Three thousand civic or- 


ganizations and public officials have 
been invited to attend. 
The movement is inspired by this 


year’s increasing traffic toll, downstate 
more than in Chicago. The Illinois de 
partment of public health recently 
made public the statistics for January 
showing that automobile fatalities were 
up 55.6 per cent for downstate and up 
30.7 per cent for Chicago as compared 
with the same month of 1933. 

The agitation is distinctly for the 
financial responsibility type of legisla- 
tion and opposed to compulsory in- 
surance. 


Advertising Agency 
Formed by C. E. Rickerd 

A general advertising 
equipped to handle all forms of adver- 
tising, but particularly prepared to 
handle insurance accounts, has been 
formed in Detroit by C. E. Rickerd, for 
10 years advertising manager of the 
Standard Accident Insurance Company. 
Associated with Mr. Rickerd will be 
Robert J. Walker, formerly assistant 
advertising manager of the Standard 
Accident and later with Chrysler Mo- 
tors. 


agency, 


Court Upholds Mutual Assessment 

Judge Oren W. Dickey of superior 
court at Marion, Ind., has upheld the 
right of the Indiana Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Company to sue nearly 1000 
policyholders in that county. He sus- 
tained demurrers filed by the company 
in answer to pleas in abatement en- 
tered by a large group of the de- 
fendants. The company has brought 
suits against nearly 20,000 policyhold- 
ers on an assessment. 


Thomas J. Savage 


Thomas J. Savage, superintendent of 
fidelity and forgery underwriting in the 
bonding department of the Globe In- 
cemnity Company, died early Saturday 
morning, April 21, at St. Michael’s 
Hospital in Newark, N. J., following 
an appendicitis operation. He is sur- 
vived by a daughter who is now study- 
ing in Paris, France. 




















TS Se GF Gee CAR eee The Home Life Insurance Company 


LIABILITY t BURGLARY of America 
ACCIDENT “si y CREDIT — , 
HEALTH ‘ Z, BOILER PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
AUTOMOBILE ' ; ~ LANDLORDS Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 
TEAMS ‘ ELEVATOR insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Industria} 
COMPENSATION Tee : GENERAL LIABILITY ind Ordinary plans, from birth to 65 next birthday 
siaeadiineaaiat nites A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 
LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO., LTD. Sect 8. Walch Joceph L. Durkin John 4. Gattagnal 
HEAD OFFICE, 55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK PRESIDENT Saseeoney vasnsunes 
J. M. Haines, United States Manager | Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna, 
E. W. Lang, Resident Manager, 90 Maiden Lane, New York i al annie P 
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LIFE PLUS INCOME INSURANCE 
The Modern Answer to the Demand SPECIALISTS 


for Life Insurance with 
Disability Income Benefits 
Let Us Tell You About It 


THE PROVIDENT NortTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE INSURANCE Co. 


COMPANY ; 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 208 S. LaSalle St. Chicago, Ill. 








Opportunities for Salesmen in 47 States 
Address G. F. MANZELMANN, Agcy. Director 
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THE GUARANTY LIFE INS. CO. GLOBE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


DAVENPORT, IOWA OF — 


; GLOBE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
New Policy Contracts Incorporsted 1895 


Excellent Territory Open T. F. BARRY, Founder 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Representatives Wanted 
, POSE BARRY DIETZ WM. J. ALEXANDER | 
L. J. DOUGHERTY, President and Mgr. President Secretary 
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OPPORTUNITY! — D 


Desirable a ay Se for General Agencies 


THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY neral ecident 


Denver, Colorado 























FIRE AND LIFE 








AGE and STABILITY 


Are Outstanding Qualifications of 
UNEON MUTUAL LIFE SENGRAL cunamre (owe wuss ate. 
INSURANCE COMPANY Pr ° 
INCORPORATED 1848 eeteemeatem 
PORTLAND, MAINE 






































Footnotes—Concluded from page 15 


Aetna Life—(1) Includes $39,709,845 net assets, Accident and Liability Department. (2) contingency reserve. 
927,482 total Liabilities, Accident and Liability Department. (4) Includes $159,030 mortgage loan expense. 

Mutual Benefit—(1) Includes suspended mortality fund $9,898,323, security eo and real estate depreciation fund, $15,153,2 
and special reserves $4,500,000. Company assigns all surplus funds. (2) Includes $681,2 dividends applied. (3) Includes $10,902,491 


dividends applied . 
Mutual, N. Y¥ (1) Includes $59,144,436 fund for depreciation of securities and general contingencies and $7,815,342 special conti 
all stock 


gency reserve Company assigns all surplus funds. 
New York Life—(1) Includes $21,014,507 contingency reserve representing difference between values carried in assets for 
nd for bonds in default, bonds of companies in receivership, and bonds which for any reason are not carried in assets at amortized val 
1 actual December 31, 1933, market quotations on such stocks and bonds, also $7,500,000 reserve for deferred mortgage interest coll L 


(3) Includes $ 


tions 
Northwestern Mutual—(1) Entire amount is unapportioned surplus retained as a contingency reserve. 
Travelers Insurance—(1) Includes $89,463,346 gross assets, Casualty Department. (2) Includes $145,345 assets not admitted, Cas 
Department (3) Entire amount is contingency reserve. The Accident Department carries a contingency reserve of $8,840,330. (5) 
cluding $20,000,000 capital. (4) Including $62,732,602 total liabilities of Casualty Department of which $8,840,330 is contingency reserve. M 
fohn Hancock—(1) Including $1,428,863 industrial premiums due and unpaid less loading. (2) Entire amount is contingency rese ° 
Metropolitan—(1) Including $8,022,819 industrial premiums due and unpaid, less loading. (2) Including $30,622,919 reserve 
dividends payable in following year and $1,435,000 for payment of dividends on reinsured policies. (3) Including $43,000,000 contingeé 
reserve and $500,000 special reserve. (4) Includes $8,564,462 from Accident and Health Department. (5) Including $1,611,827 divid 1 
applied (6) Including $33,171,722 dividends applied and $310,855,453 total gross industrial premiums, 
Prudential eg et (1) Including net amount of uncollected’ industrial premiums $7,782,772 (2) Includes premiums in_ course 
collection; Accident $25,356, and Health $58,001. (3) Entire amount is special contingency reserve for Gucteations in security val 
(4) Including $49,051, 711 net contingency reserve according to Chapter 49 of the New Jersey Laws of 192 $1,970,762 par value of the 
capital stock of $2,000,000 of the company has been purchased pursuant to the provisions of Chapter 99 of “the Laws of New Jersey {@ 
the year 1913, and is now held by Vivian M. Lewis and James Kerney, trustees for the policyholders of the company. (5) Includes 
$288,408,585 industrial premium income 
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